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Josephine Hull and Jean Adair as the sisters Brewster whose lethal benevo- 
lence toward homeless men merrily unfolds in Arsenic and Old Lace. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


EURIPIDES AND NATURE'S 
STAGE— THE PLAYWRIGHT IN 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


ERE is a curious and unusual com- 

ment on the companionship that 
drama offers to a man in solitude. In 
that delightful autobiography, Pilgrim’s 
Way, with which Lord Tweedsmuir en- 
riched the year’s literature, he talks of 
the power of nature, in some of her more 
compelling forms, over a man’s own needs 
and desires. Wordsworth had long been 
Lord Tweedsmuir’s favorite poet, but he 
was in South Africa now where nature is 
neither cruel nor related to ‘a half-tame 
habitable world built on the human 
scale’ but rather ‘eternally aloof from 
human life. It was a refreshment’, he 
says, ‘to be in a world so superbly im- 
personal, so divinely inhuman, and I 
found Wordsworth irrelevant. Indeed, 
I discovered that I did not want any 
sort of literature, with one curious ex- 
ception. This was Euripides. I had never 
greatly cared for him, but for some obscure 
reason I took to reading him on the veld.’ 


; we to our busy purveyors 
of inside information — right and 
wrong — Robert Sherwood has had an 
important hand in the framing of Presi- 





Katharine Hepburn at a rare demure 
moment in the film of Philadelphia Story 
(drawing by Lilly Prime). 


GLUCK’S Alceste, given its first 
Metropolitan and first recorded pro- 
fessional American performance, 
demonstrated anew how delicate a 
task it is for opera to find the exact 
point of equilibrium among its the- 
atre components. Richard Rych- 
tarik’s sets had ‘strength, simplicity 
and spaciousness’. An excess of 
posing and ornamentation some- 
times cut across the quiet dignity of 
the music; and, as usual, the orches- 
tra tended to become the star of the 
show. Yet to have both Orfeo and 
Alceste in the repertory is cause for 
rejoicing in itself and a challenge 
that will eventually be met. 
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ASHLEY DUKES, whose Fourney 
through Theatre will be continued 
in April, sends this London news: 

Drama. A revival of Berkeley 
Square at the Vaudeville, with Jean 
Forbes-Robertson and André van 
Gyseghem. Fragments of Shake- 
speare assisted by the Board of Edu- 
cation at the Strand; Donald Wolfit 
and Irene Vanbrugh (she appears in 
the New Year Honors List). The 
main Old Vic company is somewhere 
on tour, as are other companies. 

Pantomime. The usual thing at the 
Coliseum and in big suburban 
houses. All performances for mati- 
nees only, as in the case of drama 
above. Extra matinees several times 
weekly at 11 a.M., at which hour it 
is reported to be difficult to get in- 
terested in the hind legs of a panto- 
mime horse, or even the front legs. 

Reoue. Something called Diversion 
by Herbert Farjeon, with Edith 
Evans, at Wyndham’s, a theatre di- 
rectly opposite an Underground sta- 
tion and therefore very handy of 
approach and retreat. Legs are also 
news at the Windmill Theatre which 
goes on turning round. 

Ballet. Quite a lot of this, includ- 
ing Rambert Ballet, Anglo-Polish 
Ballet, Sadler’s Wells Ballet coming 
to the New Theatre. Most of them 
work with two pianos. 

oo 


AFTER many a committee meeting, 
Equity and the Dramatists’ Guild 
have agreed on a formula — includ- 
ing necessary contracts between 
actors, producers, dramatists, etc. 
—to permit experimental theatre 
productions. The machinery for 
what is christened a National Ex- 
perimental Theatre seems cumber- 
some, but does at last allow experi- 
mentation at low cost and with full 
protection to all. Antoinette Perry is 
president of the Experimental The- 
atre, Inc., with George Sklar vice- 
president, Clifford Goldsmith secre- 
tary, Winifred Lenihan treasurer. 
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dent Roosevelt’s recent utterances on 
the meaning and indestructible vitality 
of the democratic way of life. The sim- 
plicity and thrust of statement in the 
President’s year-end address to the na- 
tion and in the inaugural do, it is true, 
suggest the author of Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois and There Shall Be No Night. 
The playwright of the past has put words 
into the mouths of political leaders long 
since dead. It would be unique for him 
to lend eloquence to the living. And it 
would also be a token of the high serious- 
ness with which the American playwright 
approaches the theatre. Robert Sher- 
wood, recently appointed a member of 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, Recreation and Community 
Service for the United States Army, 
is helping to answer his own question: 
“How long will the only free theatre in 
the world remain free?’ by actively work- 
ing for the kind of civilization that makes 
free theatre possible. 


E MIGHT as well acknowledge it, we 

have a novel way of celebrating 
our twenty-fifth anniversary by printing 
mistakes which would be enough to crush 
a less hardy magazine. In January we 
fumbled our Italian by translating La 
Campana Sommersa to read A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream instead of The Sunken 
Bell. Then we attributed The Little Clay 
Cart to Kalidasa (misspelled!) instead of 
to King Shudraka and dated it B.c. in- 
stead of a.p. In February we gave Aline 
Bernstein credit for Howard Bay’s ex- 
cellent setting in Little Foxes. For these 
and any other errors that may result from 
our birthday intoxication, we apologize. 








Crime, Woman and Song 


Broadway in Review 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


-_—* diminishing almost to the vanishing point on a diet of minor 
comedies and major flops, the season suddenly, at the turn of 
the year, blossomed into a series of highly diverting entertainments 
which included one serious play and a number of excellent shows. 
Though technically Broadway still has no experimental theatre, it 
has, during the current year, made some effective excursions into the 
field of the play-with-music. Cabin in the Sky and Pal Foey are not 
formula musicals, as are Panama Hattie and Louisiana Purchase of 
joyful fame. They tell a more consistent story than the average musi- 
cal, their lyric and choreographic outbursts hinge more directly on the 
plot. Moss Hart’s ‘musical play’, Lady in the Dark, and Marc Blitz- 
stein’s ‘opera’, No for an Answer, startlingly different as they are in 
form and intention, both use music as a vital element in the expression 
of their basic ideas. 

In Lady in the Dark, with Gertrude Lawrence as its bright star, 
Moss Hart has done more than write the libretto of another musical. Lady 
He has attempted the difficult feat of staging the inner workings of aj» she Dark 
woman’s mind as revealed by the psychoanalytical process in terms of 
a Broadway show. Kurt Weill’s music is essential to this process. It 
builds and sustains the peculiar moods of the dream-sequences and 
makes possible the swift shifts in emotional color so characteristic of 
the dream world. Further, by confining the music and dance elements 
to the subconscious life of his heroine, Mr. Hart avoids the arbitrary 
non-reality of opera and musical comedy. Mr. Hart’s day-time charac- 
ters are the hard-hitting, wisecracking types that might readily be 
imagined as members of the staff of a woman’s fashion magazine of 
which Liza Elliott is editor. There is no singing and dancing in and out 
| of the modernistic editorial office over which she presides, but when 
she starts to recall her buried childhood the lilt of a half-forgotten 
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nursery song comes to her lips. She begins to hum, and on that sound 
drifts off into the inconsequential and occasionally terror-haunted 
world of the subconscious, where the people of her daily life take on 
new aspects, where the irrational is accepted and song and dance are 
the order of the star-crossed night. 

Being a veteran of Broadway at its best, Mr. Hart, under Sam H. 
Harris’ producing banner, has enlisted a corps of experienced special- 
ists: Ira Gershwin for the lyrics to Kurt Weill’s nostalgic melodies; 
Albertina Rasch, especially happy in her waltz sequences; Harry 
Horner outdoing himself in a brilliant job of pirouetting scenery which 
slides and turns, is alternately glittering or sinister, naive or sophisti- 
cated, as Liza’s inner life and outer circumstances demand. Hattie 
Carnegie has designed the clothes for the waking Liza, and Irene 
Sharaff the flamboyant and slightly mad costumes for the dream 
world. All these elements are marshaled into a swift and smooth 
running sequence by Hassard Short, while the author himself directed 
the play. It might, perhaps, have benefited by a more ruthless hand. 
Since the play itself proves Mr. Hart’s psychoanalytical thesis, the 
dream events might have been allowed to take the place of exposi- 
tion. Yet the difficulty of making clear the various and continuously 
more searching phases of analysis justifies some redundancy. 

“The Girl of the Moment’, in the words of one of the song hits, is 
undoubtedly Gertrude Lawrence. As Liza Elliott, she takes and holds 
centre stage, not only because of the exigencies of plot, but because of 
her remarkable performance. Here in one evening is Miss Lawrence 
in all her varied incarnations from the song and dance comic of the 
Charlot days to an actress with a mastery of expression and feeling. 
The role is as taxing a one as can well be imagined, for Miss Lawrence 
is not only on stage almost continuously but has to make violent 
transitions in mood and even in age without the help of make-up or 
the usual breathing spaces provided by most backward-reeling scripts. 
She expresses with understanding and sympathy the tense, almost dis- 
traught state of mind of a successful and experienced woman who finds 
herself suddenly, and for no obvious reason, in a state of inner chaos 
and panic. Her habitual dartings about the stage, her tossings and 
fidgetings are here compressed into a dry, controlled violence in the 
scenes in the doctor’s office and her own editorial rooms. At these 
moments the line of her body, the tilt of her head, her lips that seem 
suddenly parched, her hands crisped in a desperate effort at self-con- 
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LIBERTY JONES 


With The Philadelphia Story running triumphantly on the screen and on the 
road as well, Philip Barry tackles the theme of American democracy in 
danger | in allegorical vein, ‘with plenty of music and dancing to enliven the 
occasion. Directed by John Houseman, Lidverty Fones has a score by Paul 
Bowles, while Raoul Péne Du Bois provides costumes _ scenery. The large 
cast has many young actors including John Beal, Nancy Coleman and 
Martha Hodge. A bedside moment in one of the dances, directed by Lew 
Christensen (formerly of the Ballet Caravan), is shown above. 


Vandamm 

















Fred Fehl 





FLIGHT TO THE WEST 


Dr. Hermann Walther, German consul in this country, and Colonel Archi- 
bald Gage, American oil operator, take advantage of the informality of a 
transatlantic clipper to discover that they have much in common. Paul 
Hernried, who plays the role of the Nazi diplomat, is another fine actor to 
bring his talents from Vienna to this country by way of England. James 
Seeley’s Colonel might have stepped out of a Sinclair Lewis novel. 























MR. AND MRS. NORTH 


Already badly implicated | in two murders by the chattering of Mrs. North, 
Mr. North is just turning up in his own pockets the personal belongings of 
one of the victims. Since the ‘friends’ of the couple are perfectly satisfied 
with this way out, things look bad. But Mrs. North continues to chatter, and 
justice is finally done. Albert Hackett and Peggy Conklin play the leads, sup- 
ported by Barbara Wooddell, Joan Marlowe, Lex L indsay and Lewis Martin. 


Fred Fehl 





Gene Kelly and Leila Ernst in a scene which is as close to gentleness as the 
hard-boiled and energetic musical Pa/ Foey comes. This tight- knit feast of 
singing and dancing features Vivienne Segal and June Havoc as well. 
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trol, are the external signs of inner anguish. A moment later, as her 
dream sequence begins, she sweeps on the stage all loveliness, her face 
aglow, her whole being buoyant. She plays these dream passages with 
relaxation, with bubbling, muted gaiety; her speech is white, the beat 
a little cadenced, faintly hypnotic except in the circus sequence in 
which she rips out a raucous, hip-waggling number with giddy aban- 
don. Her ability to sing and dance has in no way diminished during 
the last years of steady service to the gods of the legitimate. She can 
wear a costume, swing into a waltz, display a lithesome leg in high 
kick or vaudeville swagger and put over a series of melancholy or 
merry songs as superbly as ever. Though Lady in the Dark is in con- 
tent and execution a one-woman show, the cast gives Liza such sup- 
port as it can, particularly a newcomer on Broadway, Macdonald 
Carey, as the sardonic right-hand man who tells her unpleasant truths, 
gets fired for his pains, but ultimately proves to be her salvation. 
Danny Kaye has an opportunity to strut his night-club stuff enter- 
tainingly; Margaret Dale and Natalie Schafer wear appropriately 
fashionplate clothes and exchange wisecracks with great good will. 

At the opposite pole from Moss Hart’s glittering case history, 
both in approach and in production, was Marc Blitzstein’s No for an 
Answer. A dictator in his own right, Mr. Blitzstein wrote both the 
libretto and music of his ‘opera’ which, like The Cradle Will Rock of 
epic memory, was a highly serious not to say sombre plea for union- 
ization and the rights of labor. Lacking sufficient funds to stage his 
work with decor and costumes, or to provide an orchestra in the pit, 
Mr. Blitzstein achieved in this production, as in that of its predecessor, 
a kind of beauty and excitement which the theatre too often lacks. No 
for an Answer was given at Mecca Auditorium for three Sunday night 
performances only. The deep, wide stage was hung with vaguely dark 
curtains; a few properties — chairs, a table, a hamburger bar — sug- 
gested locale. Through the dusty darkness shafts of light struck down 
upon the assembled members of the Diogenes Club, gathered in their 
barn-like rooms to discuss the desperate problem of obtaining employ- 
ment. Singing songs to keep up their spirits, chanting lessons from a 
workers’ primer, laughing, talking, arguing, planning, the members of 
the Diogenes Club formed a ready-made Greek chorus for Mr. Blitz- 
stein’s saga of labor’s battle with predatory employers and their 
gangster henchmen. 

No for an Answer had more body, more variety than The Cradle 
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Meet the People 


Flight 
to the West 
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Will Rock, Its characters approached the three-dimensional, having 
each some personality within the type, but they were still little more 
than puppets for the dissemination of the gospel according to Blitz- 
stein. Thanks to William E. Watts’ direction and Howard Bay’s 
technical skill the mood of spontaneity at which the author aimed was 
well preserved in the production and gave it a force and sweep often 
denied a finished product. Like a sketch or a cartoon, it achieved 
strength by the use of simple lines and the elimination of detail. Like 
a cartoon, also, it avoided subtlety, driving its message home with 
sledge hammer blows, ‘insisting’ that America remember its ideals. 

In lighter vein, Meet the People proclaimed the same theories with 
frivolous and theatrical variations. Originating with the Hollywood 
Theatre Alliance, this cheerful little show had a healthy career in Los 
Angeles before traveling eastward via San Francisco. It boasts as 
many credits as a musical comedy, but its producers and actors were 
almost all unknown to Broadway until their recent arrival in that 
highly competitive market-place — where their fresh and occasion- 
ally impudent talents were pleasantly received. Since the successive 
editions of Pins and Needles piled up lively critical and box-office 
grosses in New York and on the road, the formula of the political- 
minded left-wing revue is not new. It offers, however, a wide field for 
a variety of aspiring talent — dancers, singers, impersonators, actors 
— and is one of the most effective ways of launching a theatre group. 
The Hollywood Alliance hopes to develop a permanent producing 
centre with a number of undertakings such as touring, children’s 
and Negro companies to its credit. In the meanwhile, Meet the People 
has its own wit and acidity, its own humor and hokum to add to the 
sum total of local gaiety. 


Elmer Rice contributed the first serious play of the season which 
deals directly with current problems. Flight to the West finds him in 
sober vein discussing the issues that torture all thinking men today, 
and discussing them directly in terms of newspaper and broadcast as 
everyone does wherever two or three are gathered together. His talk- 
ers are a group such as might be found on any transatlantic clipper 
winging its way from Lisbon to New York with its inevitable load of 
anguish and perplexity. As one of his characters remarks, the troubles 
of Europe are carried across the waters in these steel and chromium 
birds of passage just as, in a former age, the seeds of disease and death 
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were carried unwittingly from port to port by travelers on the sea. 
In the clipper many phases of the conflicting ideologies of Europe 
come to life in such type characters as the Nazi consul on his way to a 
post in the United States, an American fascist back from a business 
trip to Germany, a woman journalist, a young couple, a troubled 
liberal. Toss in a spy on his way to a pro-Nazi assignment in Cali- 
fornia and two foreign women — a German Jewess and a refugee 
from Louvain traveling with her stricken family — and the ingredi- 
ents for action, as well as discussion, are present. The spy is caught 
and an attempt to murder the Nazi consul is frustrated, but the chief 
excitements of the evening are in the region of talk, keen, energetic, 
honest talk that exposes conflicts and uncovers issues. By deliberately 
confining his action to the short period — about thirty hours — of 
flight across the Atlantic, Mr. Rice sets himself free from the necessity 
of developing characters over a period of time; he describes rather 
than reveals them. In this play, as in Street Scene and Fudgment Day, 
he exhibits his special and highly theatrical gift for concentrating 
action on one focal point and for rounding out his ideas, if not his 
characters, in compelling language. 

His handling of the difficult directorial problem involved in mov- 
ing a group of people in the restricted area of a long, narrow room is 
admirable, and he has selected his cast with felicity. This, the second 
production of the Playwrights’ Company, finds Jo Mielziner once 
more in charge of scenic investiture and Betty Field again playing a 
young lead for Mr. Rice as she did in Two on an Island \ast year. It 
is, however, the foreign actresses, Eleonora Mendelssohn and Lydia 
St. Clair, who contribute the deepest and most poignant performances 
of the evening and successfully clothe the types at their disposal with 
painful, palpitating life. Paul Hernreid, the Nazi consul, is accurate, 
restrained and devastating in his dissection of character, and has a 
worthy opponent in Arnold Moss as the liberal raisonneur who ulti- 
mately voices Mr. Rice’s own burning faith in the survival of the 
democratic idea. 


After a spate of Hollywood plays in the early season, the turn of 
the year saw Broadway deluged with murder. Corpses fell out of 
every stage door and ghosts walked the boards, but it took Joseph 
Kesselring, under the sagacious management of Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse, to write the ultimate in the genre. Arsenic and Old 
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Lace lives up to its beguiling title and succeeds in turning homicide 
into side-splitting farce. The playwright concocts his own capsule 
review when he has one of his characters remark something to the 
effect that the goings-on in the sedate Brooklyn home of the Brewster 
sisters might be taken from a Strindberg play written by the authors 
of Hellzapoppin. Like characters in Restoration comedy, the charm- 
ing, charitable ladies who dispense hot soup and death-dealing elder- 
berry wine with equal kindness and solicitude live in a world of their 
own where ‘no cold moral reigns’. Or rather, they transpose their 
normal and highly conventional morality into the plane of their par- 
ticular obsession, and live there happily, sweetly, harming no one, 
perhaps not even the succession of lonely and homeless old men whom 
they polish off with arsenic and bury, with appropriate religious 
ceremonies, in the cellar. 

It is not until a prying nephew discovers what is going on and 
brings standards of everyday life to bear on the situation that compli- 
cations arise. At the same time another nephew, who shares their 
little idiosyncrasy about murder but not their refined taste in tech- 
nique, comes home, creating havoc by importing a strange corpse and 
injecting a Boris-Karlofian atmosphere into the amiable late-Vic- 
torian home. The production, directed by Bretaigne Windust in an 
appropriately deliquescent but strictly genteel interior provided by 
Raymond Sovey, boasts an excellent cast of which Josephine Hull and 
Jean Adair are the cosily murderous stars. The utter innocence and 
child-like secrecy with which they surround their macabre doings 
make for continuous hilarity. When their nephew catches them up 
to their tricks and stops them as they are about to do away with the 
latest recruit, their attitude is one of mild irritation; they sulk when- 
he scolds them and find it both silly and annoying that he should get 
so excited about so small a matter. Both Miss Hull and Miss Adair 
succeed to perfection in conveying the really amiable quality of the 
elderly ladies, without overstressing or forcing the parts. By way of 
contrast, the homicidal nephew goes in for all the horrors. His pet 
phobia, however, is that he is constantly taken for Boris Karloff whom 
he strikingly resembles, the role being as a matter of fact interpreted 
by Frankenstein and The Monster in person. John Alexander plays a 
third, mildly demented nephew who thinks he is Teddy Roosevelt, 
while Allyn Joslyn grapples with the problem of being the only sane 
member of a family whose ultimate destination is the asylum. His 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. With such simple ingredients asa change of cos- 
tume, a subtly modified stance, a slight modulation in her voice, Shirley 
Booth in My Sister Eileen remolds the character of Eileen’s sister from the 
optimistic, wisecracking authoress-to-be of the early scenes to the tired 
young girl finally reduced to distributing samples of gum. Despite her youth, 
Miss Booth is a veteran actress whose Mabel in Three Men on a Horse was a 
tough-girl classic, as was her characterization of the newspaper woman in 
The Philadelphia Story \ast year. Her sister Eileen is played by a newcomer 
to the professional stage, Jo Ann Sayers. Morris Carnovsky as ‘the florid Mr. 
Appopolous rounds out the trio of leads, and three unseen collaborators also 
play stellar roles: Ruth McKenney, who wrote the original stories from 
which the play was taken, George S. Kaufman who directed the play, and 
Donald Oenslager who set it with his own humorous comment. 


Fred Fehl 
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MEET THE PEOPLE 

The Hollywood Theatre Alliance stages a lively 
musical revue in which a number of young t talents 
that have made good on the coast show their wares 
on Broadway. Above, the entire cast in ‘American 
Plan’, the rousing finale of the first part, singing 
‘We Have Sandwiches’ for which Jay Gorney, 
composer-in-chief, wrote the music and Henry 
Myers the engaging lyrics. On the left is a member 
of a team which plugs Edward Eliscu’s coruscating 
song ‘The Same Old South’ in old-fashion vaude- 
ville style. Costumes for the show were designed 
by Gerda Vanderneers and Kate Lawson, now on 
the Coast. Frederick Stover, a young artist whose 
work for the Federal Theatre attracted favorable 
notice, did the sets. The show is staged by Danny 
Dare, the sketches directed by Mortimer Offner. 
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discovery that he is a bastard is one of the high points of an idiotic 
evening, only capped by the final curtain when we see the dear ladies, 
having learned to their annoyance that their nephew has as many 
‘gentlemen’ to his credit as they have — a round dozen each — turn 
their eyes on the elderly head of the asylum for which they are bound. 
They exchange a glance which speaks volumes, approach him with 
kindly solicitude and pour him out one last, hospitable glass, as the 
curtain descends on their thirteenth victim. 

Since ideas never come singly, murder with laughter was also the 
mainspring of Owen Davis’ dramatization of Frances and Richard 
Lockridge’s Mr. and Mrs. North produced and directed by Alfred de 
Liagre, Jr. The charming and scatterbrained young couple whose ad- 
ventures have entertained readers of The New Yorker (that magazine’s 
third contribution to the current season’s plot material) appear here 
in a nasty embroglio with a corpse — two corpses, in fact. Mrs. North, 
played with eager sprightliness by Peggy Conklin, does a bit of sleuth- 
ing which alternately confuses and impedes justice but ultimately 
saves her obviously innocent husband from a bad spot. Her warm- 
hearted, disassociated, highly intuitive attack on life, as applied to 
the more sombre details of crime detection, are the light ingredients 
of an amusing and original mystery play. 

That highly specialized form of indoor sport has a strong tendency 
toward ‘damnable iteration’ even when heroic efforts are used to 
avoid the usual courtroom and cross-questioning angles. Eight O'Clock 
Tuesday by Robert Wallsten and Mignon G. Eberhart, starring 
Pauline Lord, attempted to avoid the obvious by setting the inquiry 
right in the room where the murder occurred and using a flash-back 
system to elucidate events. The experiment was interesting and 
often effective but proved over-laborious when the whole episode was 
re-created twice: first in the form of the lies everyone told to cover 
some aspect of inter-relationships and then as it really occurred. The 
production, directed by Luther Greene, was produced by Mr. Greene 
in conjunction with James Struthers. 

Another trick production was Guthrie McClintic’s excursion 
into the ‘horrors’. The Lady Who Came to Stay by Kenneth White 
(based on a story by R. E. Spencer) also dealt with a group of elderly 


Mr. and 
Mrs. North 


Eight O'Clock 
Tuesday 


The Lady 
Who Came 


sisters who were, however, quite unlike the amiable murderesses of fo Stay 


Arsenic and Old Lace. Lugubriousness was the keynote of this sinister 
drama which Donald Oenslager provided with a high-windowed, 
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heavily upholstered set, where no less than three real ghosts and a 
number of imagined, invisible spirits popped in and out of doorways 
and marched up and down the stairs. There were moments of effective 
terror evoked by Mr. McClintic’s direction and the earnest, intense 
acting of Evelyn Varden, turned villainess, Mildred Natwick as the 
more amiable though definitely daft sister, and Mady Christians 
straight-laced and formidable in a part that permitted acting on a 
vigorous scale. Ghosts are tricky material at best and three of them 
seemed something too much. With The Flying Gerardos, an engaging 
play about trapeze artists by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles Robin- 
son, and Night of Love, an incredibly dated musical, The Lady Who 
Came to Stay slipped in and out of Broadway with alarming speed. 

Lynn Riggs’ new play The Cream in the Well offered more serious 
material for theatre consideration. The production, too long deferred, 
of a play by the author of Green Grow the Lilacs and Cherokee Night 
is an event in the theatre and The Cream in the Well, though disap- 
pointing in many ways, still bears witness to the originality, poetic 
talent, warmth and vision of Mr. Riggs’ writing. His new drama is 
concerned with the problem of evil. It centres around a woman, the 
daughter of a western farmer-landowner, who is a living vehicle of 
malice and hate. She is feared by everyone. She spreads venom 
like a snake, and poisons herself as well as those about her. At the 
root of her destructive life lies the hidden, incestuous love she bears her 
brother whom she has driven from home and from the girl he might 
have married but who returns in the course of the play to face the 
issue with her. Mr. Riggs’ theme that evil engenders evil is obscured 
by his use of incest as the motivating force. The subject in itself is so 
complex and carries with it so many connotations that it distracts and 
repels instead of clarifying the issue. Yet the play has a passion and a 
ruthlessness that is moving, especially as presented by its principal 
actors — Martha Sleeper in the role of Julie, Mary Morris as her 
mother and two young actresses who are beginning to show their 
mettle, Virginia Campbell as the ugly duckling sister and Perry 
Wilson as the girl who is driven to suicide. Martin Gabel’s direction 
(he is co-producer with Carly Wharton) is too measured and ominous 
even for so fate-fraught a play. He has permitted his actors to fall 
into a uniform pattern of pace and of inflection which adds to the 
heaviness of an inherently murky and confusing play. 
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Toward a New Stage 


Forward from 1941 


ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


What American stage designers have done for the American 
theatre during the last twenty-five years has been recorded over 
and over again in text and illustrations in the pages of THEATRE 
ARTS. What influence they have had outside of their immediate field 
is indicated — for anyone who does not run too fast as he reads — 
in the list of plays with which they have been associated, many of 
the finest of which were produced by their choice and desire. What 
is important now 1s the point toward which the designers are aim- 
ing as a new goal. Most of the things for which they fought, years 
ago, singly and as a group, are taken for granted today, and in 
some instances are already outmoded. But this does not mean that 
the artists’ vision, as well as the energy which these men brought — 
and still bring — to the theatre, is not far ahead of our current 
theatre accomplishment. Robert Edmond ‘ones here states what 
seems to him the problem of the designer during the next twenty-five 
years. — Editors’ Note 


HE THEATRE we knew, the theatre we grew up in, is dwindling and 
§ preers away, and presently it will be forgotten. It is essentially 
a prose theatre and of late it has become increasingly a theatre of 
journalism. The quality of legend is almost completely absent from 
contemporary plays. They appear with brilliant exceptions to be 
uneasily conscious of the camera and the photograph. Motion pictures 
are draining the very life-blood from their veins. 
Disquieting as this may be to the purveyors of show-business, there 
is a kind of cosmic logic in it. The theatre of our time grew up on a 
photographic basis and it would have continued to function con- 
tentedly on this basis for many years to come if motion pictures had 
not been invented. But nothing can be so photographic as a photo- 
graph, especially when that photograph moves and speaks. Motion 
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pictures naturally attract to themselves everything that is factual, 
objective, explicit. Audiences are gradually coming to prefer realism on 
the screen to realism in the theatre. 

These statements are not to be construed as an adverse criticism 
of motion pictures. On the contrary; motion pictures have begun to 
take on a new life of their own, a life of pure thought, and they are 
becoming more alive every day. The fact is that in our time the 
theatre has become mixed, confused, a hybrid. A play can be made 
from almost any novel and a motion picture can be made from almost 
any play. What this means is that the theatre has not yet been 
brought to its own perfection. Literature is literature and theatre is 
theatre and motion pictures are motion pictures, but the theatre we 
know is all these things mixed together and scrambled. Now — for- 
tunately, some of us believe — we may note an increasing tendency 
toward the separation of these various arts, each into its own charac- 
teristic form. Motion pictures are about to become a great liberating 
agent of drama. By draining the theatre of its literalness they are 
giving it back to imagination again. 

Of late years realism in the theatre has become more and more 
closely bound up with the idea of the ‘stage picture’. But now it would 
seem that this idea is about to be done away with once and for all. 
The current conception of stage scenery as a more or less accurate 
representation of an actual scene — organized and simplified, to be 
sure, but still essentially a representation — is giving way to another 
conception of something far less actual and tangible. It is a truism of 
theatrical history that stage pictures become important only in periods 
of low dramatic vitality. Great dramas do not need to be illustrated 
or explained or embroidered. They need only to be brought to life 
on the stage. The reason we have had realistic stage ‘sets’ for so long 
is that few of the dramas of our time have been vital enough to be 
able to dispense with them. That is the plain truth. Actually the best 
thing that could happen to our theatre at this moment would be for 
playwrights and actors and directors to be handed a bare stage on 
which no scenery could be placed, and then told that they must write 
and act and direct for this stage. In no time we should have the most 
exciting theatre in the world. 

The task of the stage designer is to search for all sorts of new and 
direct and unhackneyed ways whereby he may establish the sense of 
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place. The purpose of a stage setting, whatever its form, whether it 
be for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical- 
pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene 
individable or poem unlimited, is simply this: to remind the audience of 
where the actors are supposed to be. A true stage-setting is an invocation 
to the GENIUS Loci — a gesture ‘enforcing us to this place’ — and 
nothing more. The theatre we know occupies itself with creating stage 
‘illusion’. What we are now interested in, however, is not illusion, but 
allusion, and allusion to the most magical beauty. J seek less, said 
Walt Whitman, to display any theme or thought and more to bring you 
into the atmosphere of the theme or thought — there to pursue your own 
flight. This is precisely the aim of stage designing, to bring the audi- 
ence into the atmosphere of the theme or thought. Any device will be 
acceptable so long as it succeeds in carrying the audience with it. 
The loveliest and most poignant of all stage pictures are those 
that are seen in the mind’s eye. All the elaborate mechanism of our 
modern stage cannot match for real evocation the line, Tom’s a-cold. 
A mere indication of place can send our imaginations leaping. We'll 
"een to’t like French falcons, fly at anything we see. . . . It is this de- 
lighted exercise of imagination, this heady joy, that the theatre has 
lost and is about to find once more. Call upon this faculty — so 
strangely latent in all of us — and it responds at once, swift as Ariel 
to the summons of Prospero. 
Shakespeare could set his stage with a phrase. Listen — 
This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses . . . 
Listen again — 
Now we bear the king 
Toward Calais; grant him there; there seen, 
Heave him away upon your wingéd thoughts 
Athwart the sea... 
And here is William Butler Yeats’ introduction to The Only 
Jealousy of Emer — 
I call before the eyes a roof 
With cross-beams darkened by smoke. 
A fisher’s net hangs from a beam, 
A long oar lies against the wall. 
I call up a poor fisher’s house . . . 
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And here is the speech of Hakuryo the Fisherman in the Japanese 
Noh drama, Hagoromo, so beautifully translated by Fenollosa: 


I am come to shore. I disembark at Matsubara. It is just as they told me. 
A cloudless sky, a rain of flowers, strange fragrance all about me. These are 
no common things. Nor is this cloak that hangs upon the pine tree . . . 


And finally — to take a more familiar example — here is a passage 
from Thornton Wilder’s play, Our Town. The narrator is speaking: 


This is our doctor’s house — Doc Gibbs. This is the back door. 

(Two arched trellises are pushed out, one by each proscenium pillar.) 
There’s some scenery for those who think they have to have scenery. 
There’s a garden here. Corn... peas... beans... hollyhocks... 


These stage directions (for that is what they are; they direct us) 
evoke the /oca/e and the mood of the particular drama in question 
with great ease and with great economy of means. How simple they 
are, and how telling, and how right! A few words, and the life-giving 
dramatic imagination answering the summons, fresh, innocent, im- 
mensely powerful, eagerly obedient. 


In Shakespeare’s day the written and the spoken word held a 
peculiar magic, as of something new-born. With this exciting new 
medium of dramatic expression at hand it was simple for a playwright 
to transport his audience from place to place by the spoken word, 


In fair Verona, where we lay our scene... 
. or by a legend, TH1s 


IS MASTER JONAH JACKDAWE’S HOUSE, OF, PLAIN NEAR SALISBURY, 
painted on a signboard. A printed legend seen on our stage today 
would arouse only a momentary curiosity, or at most a pleasure akin 
to that of examining some antique stage trapping in a museum, a 
sword once handled by Burbage, a letter penned by Bernhardt. There 
is little to be gained by attempting to re-establish such purely literary 
indications of place in the theatre. But the spoken word still retains 
its power to enchant and transport an audience, and this power has 
recently been enhanced to an extraordinary and altogether unpre- 
dictable degree by the inventions of the sound amplifier and the radio 
transmitter. The technicians of the radio learned long ago to induce 
the necessary sense of place by means of spoken descriptions and so- 
called ‘sound-effects’. These devices have caught the imagination of 
radio audiences. They are accepted without question and cause no 
surprise. We can hardly imagine a radio drama without them. It is odd 
that our playwrights and stage designers have not yet sensed the 
limitless potentialities of this new enhancement of the spoken word. 
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A magical new medium of scenic evocation is waiting to be pressed 
into service. Imagine a Voice pervading a theatre from all directions at 
once, enveloping us, enfolding us, whispering to us of scenes ‘beautiful 
as pictures no man drew’... 

Today we are more picture-minded than word-minded. But what 
we hear in the theatre must again take its place beside what we see in 
the theatre. If we are to enhance the spoken word by any means 
whatever we must first be sure that it is worth enhancing. Here is a 
direct challenge to our dramatists and our actors to clothe ideas in 
expressive speech and to give words once again their high original 
magic. 


Imaginative minds have been at work in our theatre for years and 
they stand ready to create new scenic conventions at a moment’s 
notice. We may look with profit at a few of the outstanding produc- 
tions of the past few seasons. The Cradle Will Rock: A neutral-tinted 
cyclorama. A double row of chairs in which the members of the cast 
are seated in full view of the audience. An upright piano set slantwise 
near the footlights. The author enters, sits at the piano, plays a few 
bars of music, announces the various members of the cast, who bow in 
turn as their names are mentioned. Then he says simply, The first 
scene is laid in a night court. Two actors rise and speak the first lines. 
The play has begun. . . . Fulius Caesar: The bare brick walls of the 
stage of the Mercury Theatre stained blood-red from floor to gridiron. 
The lighting equipment fully visible. A wide low platform set squarely 
in the centre of the stage. A masterly handling of the crowds and some 
superb acting. . . . Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex presented by the League 
of Composers: The great stage of the Metropolitan Opera House a 
deep blue void out of which emerge the towering marionettes who 
symbolize the protagonists of the drama. Their speeches declaimed in 
song by blue-robed soloists and a blue-robed chorus grouped in a 
pyramid on the stage below them. . . . The procession of wet black 
umbrellas in the funeral scene of Our Town. The little toy Ark in Green 
Pastures. The Burning Bush in the same play, a tiny faded Christmas 
tree with a few colored electric light bulbs hanging on it. Best of all, 
and ever to be remembered, the March of the Pilgrims to the Promised 
Land on a treadmill retrieved from a musical comedy and put by the 
author to an exalted use of which its original inventor had never 
dreamed. And there are many others. 
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Audiences have found these productions thoroughly convincing. 
Their delighted acceptance of the imaginative conventions employed 
gives proof — if proof be needed — that the unrealistic idea has come 
into the theatre to stay. Whether the particular devices I have noted 
are to be adopted in future or not is a matter of no importance. We 
may take courage from them to move forward boldly and with 
confidence. 

Newer and more imaginative scenic conventions will presently 
become firmly established in the theatre and representations of place 
will be superseded by evocations of the sense of place. Then the stage 
designer can turn his attention away from the problem of creating 
stage settings to the larger and far more engrossing problem of creating 
stages. For the primary concern of the stage designer is with stages, 
and not with stage settings. All our new devices for scenic evocation 
will be ineffective except in an exciting environment. The new drama 
and its new stage setting will require a new type of stage. What will 
this new stage be like? 

First of all it will be presented frankly for what it is, a stage. I 
have never been able to understand why the stages of our theatres 
should invariably be so ugly. Theatre owners take great pains to make 
the auditoriums of their theatres glowing and cheerful and comfort- 
able, but what we call a stage today is nothing more than a bare brick 
box fretted with radiator pipes. Why should this be so? One would 
think that a stage was something to be ashamed of, to be hidden away 
like an idiot child. Surely the first step toward creating a new stage 
is to make it an exciting thing in itself. 

This stage will be simple, with the simplicity of the stages of the 
great theatres of the past. We shall turn again to the traditional, 
ancient stage, the platform, the ¢réteau, the boards that actors have 
trod from time out of mind. What we need in the theatre is a space for 
actors to act in, a space reserved for them where they may practise 
their immemorial art of holding the mirror up to nature. They will 
be able to move with ease to and from this space, they will be able to 
make their appropriate exits and entrances. We shall find a way to 
bathe these actors in expressive and dramatic light. And that is all. 

I am looking forward to a theatre, a stage, a production, that will 
be exciting to the point of astonishment. Behind the proscenium will 
stand a structure of great beauty, existing in dignity, a Precinct set 
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RICHARD WHORF is one of the younger generation of designers who may 
be counted on to help fulfil Robert Edmond Jones’ hopes for the new stage- 
craft. Richard Whorf is in every sense a theatre man: a distinguished actor, 
an excellent director, a designer whose record could rest happily on his beau- 
tiful room for There Shall Be No Night even if he had not followed it up with 
excellent sets for Old Acquaintance this season. He shares with Mr. Jones an 
important quality — the power to dream, to look eagerly ahead to new 
projects, as well as to accomplish successfully the ones at hand. His scene and 
costume designs for Macbeth represent such a dream, and it is not unlikely 
that he sees Alfred Lunt and L ynn Fontanne as Lord and Lady Macbeth. 
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apart. It will be distinguished, austere, sparing in detail, rich in sug- 
gestion. It will carry with it a high mood of awe and eagerness. Like the 
great stages of the past, it will be an integral part of the structure of 
the theatre itself, fully visible at all times. Will this stage be too static, 
too inflexible, too ‘harshly frugal’ for audiences to accept? Not at all. 
If it is beautiful and exciting and expressive we shall not tire of it. 
Moreover, its mood will be continually varied by changes of light. 

Our new-old stage — this architectural structure sent through 
moods by light — will serve as never before to rivet our attention upon 
the actors’ performance. It will remind us all over again that great 
drama is always presented to us in terms of action. In the ever-shifting 
tableaux of Shakespeare’s plays, in the flow of the various scenes, he 
gives us an incessant visual excitement. Once we have arrived at an 
understanding of the inner pattern of any one of his plays and can 
externalize it on Shakespeare’s own stage we discover an unsuspected 
visual brilliance arising directly from the variety of the action. It is 
the performance, not the setting, which charms us. The fixed stage 
becomes animated through the movement of the actors. All good 
actors will respond like thoroughbred race-horses to the challenge. 

This fixed, impersonal, dynamic environment will be related to 
the particular drama in question by slight and subtle indications of 
place and mood — by ingenious arrangements of the necessary prop- 
erties, by the groupings of the actors, by an evocative use of sound 
and light. Then the actors will be left free to proceed with the business 
of performance. In this connection, we may again note a striking 
characteristic of radio drama. A stage setting remains on the stage 
throughout the action of any particular scene. But the setting of a 
radio drama is indicated at the beginning of the performance and then 
quietly dismissed. Radio audiences do not find it necessary to remain 
conscious of the setting during the action of the drama. They become 
absorbed in the performance at once. Why should not this be true of 
theatre audiences as well? Here is an idea that is filled with far- 
reaching suggestion for our stage designers. Can it be that the stage 
settings of today are too much with us, late and soon? Would not a 
setting be more effective if it were merely an indication of the atmos- 
phere of the play offered to the audience for a moment at the begin- 
ning of the performance and then taken away again? 

If we discard for a moment the idea of a setting as something that 
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must act all through a play along with the actors and think of it 
instead as a brief ceremony of welcome, so to speak, a toast to intro- 
duce the speakers of the evening, all sorts of arresting and exciting 
visual compositions occur to us. Scenery takes wings; it becomes 
once more a part of the flight and fantasy of the theatre. Let us 
imagine a few of these ‘transitory shows of things’. A curtain lifted at 
the back of the stage to reveal a momentary glimpse of a giant paint- 
ing of the park on Sorin’s estate — the First Act of The Sea Gull. A 
delicate arrangement of screens and ironwork laced with moonlight for 
the setting of a modern drawing-room comedy, visible at the rise of the 
curtain, then gliding imperceptibly out of sight. A motion picture 
screen lowered at the beginning of the performance of He Who Gets 
Slapped, the life of the little circus given to the audience in a series of 
screen “wipe-outs’. A group of actors arranged in a vividly expressive 
tableau at the rise of the curtain to evoke a battle-scene from Richard 
ITI, dissolving into the action of the play. And so on. . . . Such ideas 
may seem far-fetched, but they are by no means so far-fetched as we 
might be inclined to believe. 

No one seriously interested in the theatre can be anything but 
overjoyed at the encroachments of Hollywood upon Broadway. Holly- 
wood is doing what the artists of our theatre have been trying to do 
for years. It is drawing realism out of the theatre as the legendary 
madstone — the bezoar of the ancients — drew the madness from a 
lunatic patient. The only theatre worth saving, the only theatre worth 
having, is a theatre motion pictures cannot touch. When we succeed 
in eliminating from it every trace of the photographic attitude of 
mind, when we succeed in making a production that is the exact an- 
tithesis of a motion picture, a production that is everything a motion 
picture is not and nothing a motion picture is, the old lost magic will 
return once more. The realistic theatre, we may remember, is less than 
a hundred years old. But the theatre — great theatre, world theatre — 
is far older than that, so many centuries older that by comparison it 
makes our little candid-camera theatre seem like something that was 
thought up only the day before yesterday. We need not be impatient. 
A brilliant fresh theatre will presently appear. 
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Katharine Cornell will wear this 1906 ‘period’ dress by Motley in her forth- 
coming production of Shaw’s The Doctor’s Dilemma, which Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic will direct. The Motleys, who have designed some thirty major pro- 
ductions in England, will provide costumes for Donald Oenslager’s decor. 








Alfredo Valente 











CARMEN AMAYA, flamenco dancer and pure fire. Daughter of Spain, 
toast of South America, she makes her New York debut at the Beachcomber. 




















How to See 
WILLIAM SAROYAN 


3 is an illusion that people with normal eye-sight are able to see. 

The theatre exploits this illusion and either gives vision new 
depth or a fresh dismissal, while the child, the poet and the scientist 
(all essentially and deeply related) really go about seeing things. 
They may exclude a great deal more than they include, but whatever 
is included is seen truthfully. 

The depth of vision which the theatre sometimes provides is not 
organically optical — the vision is not the eye’s, it is the spirit’s — 
which is very fine. The theatre’s dismissal of vision is also all right, in- 
asmuch as it is patterned after the same process operating in most 
human beings. 

A suggestion of a familiar scene is enough for a stage because there 
is no importance in the familiarity, and once its existence and reality 
has been agreed upon, the beholder of a stage-set may forget it and 
watch the play. Since each beholder of a play is in a different part of 
the theatre from every other beholder of it, closer or farther away or 
more to the left or right, it is necessary for theatrical emphasis to be 
on other things than magnification or isolation of images — the cam- 
era is the instrument for that. 

What is important, however, is for whatever is intended to be felt 
sharply to be set in reality sharply — a problem of space, color and 
light. This is so because all the senses are related, and unless one sees a 
thing clearly, one very often cannot hear the sound the thing makes 
(speech if the thing is a human being), and in the theatre if you can 
neither see nor hear clearly, you cannot understand. Not to under- 
stand is not to enjoy. And the theatre must be enjoyed, and I mean by 
everybody. No play can please the orchestra and displease the gallery 
and be effective. Art must reach everybody, but in the theatre it 
seldom reaches anybody. Even when it has every right to do so — 
even when it is certainly art and ready to be received by everybody — 
the inept bungling with the theatre’s limits by artistic people and 
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crackpots keeps the work from reaching anybody. 

The very nature of play and theatre asks for intimacy, definite con- 
tact between those playing and those being played to. Nothing is more 
absurd than people with opera glasses in theatres. It is like taking a 
microscope to a bar with which to study a drop of Scotch while one 
sips a Scotch and soda. In the first instance you are either there — 
actually in the play — or you’re not, and no opera glass is going to get 
you there. And in the other, it is irrelevant what a drop of Scotch looks 
like under the microscope if you are fond of Scotch. It is chemistry if 
you are not — in which case the laboratory and not the bar is the 
place for the research. Opera and field glasses are for vistas, clouds, 
and other otherwise inaccessible areas. 

The source of all reality is vision, and no creation of the universe is 
more magnificent than the eye, which is found in so many creatures or 
— for all I know — in a// creatures of the animal world. I suppose that 
anything which can move has vision, and anything which moves has 
something of the divine in it. Spirit, or some of the overflow of univer- 
sal energy. There is no doubt that the mouse knows terror when it be- 
holds the cat, delight when it sees the piece of cheese. All things sep- 
arate and isolate in space, excepting perhaps certain migratory sea 
plants, have vision, and even these very likely have eyes (or vision) 
evolving in them. 

We may assume — in fact we must — that the eye has made the 
world. Consequently, we must also assume that the greater part of the 
world’s shabbiness is the result of careless looking. Heedless vision. 
Blind acceptance. Taking for granted. Remembrance of the form of a 
thing before it has been understood in its depth. Everybody eats a 
peach and forgets to see and understand it. No thing can be understood 
until it has been truly seen. No thing can be truly seen unless it is 
truly looked at, and as the reality of a thing becomes full to one 
sense, it begins to become full to the other senses, so that finally, be- 
ginning with seeing, one knows a thing in all the ways that it is en- 
joyable to know it — and all experience is fuller, deeper, and more 
enjoyable. The beginning of the full exploitation of the experience of 
living (of being separate, detached, free, and charged with energy) is 
through seeing. Perfume, as a coarse example, is absurd (because arti- 
ficial) apart from a specific living human being, inasmuch as to see per- 
fume at its source is both impossible and undesirable, and inasmuch 
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as it has been evolved solely to form a delightful mist about women — 
either in order to call the attention of the eye to the form of the 
woman, or to divert the attention from the form to something else. 

People seem to see only the most grotesque images of life and the 
world, skipping over the magnificences of the ordinary. Nobody 
thinks of looking at one leaf of a tree, or at a blade of grass, or at a 
grain of sand, or at one flower, or at one of anything. People do not 
even see one another. Nobody is educated to see. Before a child has 
even begun to know objects as themselves he is taken to school and 
asked to know the words that stand for the objects. This continues 
from kindergarten to grade school, and from there through high 
school and college, so that by the time a child may be said to have got- 
ten himself an education, he is away over to hell and gone in meaning- 
lessness. You would think that the objects of reality deserved only to 
be known through the images of the various letters of the alphabet 
joined together in a word to stand for the symbol of the object: its 
name. Leaf. Cow. Human being. Gorilla. That is why circuses are con- 
tinuously fascinating to everybody, no matter how old or young, how 
undeveloped or cultured. Words written or spoken have almost no 
part in the reality of a circus going on. In fact, whenever words are 
used, they are used only by the ringmaster who deliberately or un- 
consciously makes fun of them, saying co-los-sal, spec-tac-u-lar, and 
so on, as if the words could never in a million years mean anything. 

Most people don’t look at anything. Considering the wasteful 
speed with which most people move around, this is understandable. 
The contemporary compulsion of society to save what is known as 
precious time is responsible in part for nobody having time to see 
anything. All surfaces of things are known vaguely and more or less 
by heart, so that contemporary reality is without dimension or truth. 
People never see the streets over which they move every day. To see a 
street one must look at it in relation to everything on it, near it, and 
over it — particularly over it. Not to see what is over things is to go, 
literally, closer and closer to the grave, which is never more than 
twelve or thirteen actual feet beneath the eye. 

It is not my intention to go into this matter in any detail, but this 
does not mean that the matter is not of the very greatest importance, 
and I might say immediate importance. The props of one configuration 
of reality are now swiftly collapsing, and if the next configuration is 
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to be an improvement it is imperative for the living to teach them- 
selves and their children how to see. Because an eye is physically 
healthy does not mean that no attention needs to be paid to the mat- 
ter of what it is for, how it is to be used, or what its effective use has 
to do with all other things. From earliest childhood I have made a 
study of the relation between vision and all other things, and I be- 
lieve it should be known that it will be impossible for the living to 
achieve grace or dignity, adulthood or power, effectuality or under- 
standing until they learn to see. To look sharply means to know what 
you and things are about, and that is the beginning also of criticism. 
It means establishing your own personal centre in things, and being 
able to establish for others their centres. Seeing one thing whole is 
the beginning of seeing all things whole, and when you see all things 
whole you know where the defects are. Knowing where the defects are 
indicates what needs to be done, and how it needs to be done. All this 
is so fundamental that nobody, let alone any of the giant intellects 
like Marx and the others who wanted or want a better world, has ever 
bothered to fool with it. The problem of the world is inevitably the 
problem of each person in it, and the place to start improving is in 
each person. Assuming that all people are hopeless fools is a funda- 
mental error as well as an insult. My theory is that potentially every 
person in the world is the sum of the best in all things, which is a very 
great deal. And this sum is not by any means inaccessible. The natural 
equipment of every person is generally complete. It is simply that this 
equipment is never exercised, developed and used. 

Along about now I believe it is time for everybody to return to the 
beginning of things and work on out, one thing at a time, toward what- 
ever one’s natural limits may be. The world is full of messages on how 
to do all the irrelevant and premature things, such as how to write, 
how to make friends, how to be a success in the higher accountancy 
game, or how to make $500. You really don’t need to bother about 
any of that stuff. All you have to do is learn to see. You’ve got eyes. 
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An Intimate Biography of an Imaginary Play 


OHN AIMES, playwright, sat moodily at the Piccadilly Bar on Forty- 
J Fifth Street west of Broadway. Through the plate-glass window 
he could see the marquee of the theatre announcing the opening per- 
formance of One More Beer, by John Aimes, with Carol Hanson, ‘dis- 
tinguished comedienne’, curtain at 8:30 promptly. 

Aimes glanced at his watch. It was well after nine. He signaled for 
another drink, then changed his mind, went out onto the sidewalk 
and stood looking in grim dejection at his name in electric lights. The 
preview of his play had been so disastrous that he had sworn not to 
go near the theatre tonight, or any other night. But here he was, across 
the street. . . . 

Knocking the ashes from his pipe, he walked swiftly to the theatre 
only to be met by a chattering group of first-nighters pushing out for 
the entr’acte. He waited until the last mink coat, white tie and Lucius 
Beebe had returned from the neighborhood bars — well after the sec- 
ond act was under way. Then he stole furtively into the foyer and was 
greeted with a raucous slap on the back by the company manager. 

The show, Jake announced, was ‘knocking ’em dead’. The opening 
scene had gone over with a bang. The first-act curtain (that awful bone 
of contention) had been a wow. Carol Hanson was giving the perform- 
ance of her life. It was a sure thing, if only the critics — 
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Aimes slipped into the darkened auditorium behind the double 
row of standees. And he stood there until cries of ‘Author! Author!’, 
ringing above the tumultuous applause at the final curtain, drove 
him, with the critics, out into the night. 


“But darling, you know I never read the notices!’ It was Carol’s 
rippling voice on Aimes’ telephone the next morning. ‘And they missed 


the whole point of the play — the play, my dear. As if any perform- P 


ance, no matter how brilliant, could make a play.’ Having thus under- 
lined the point that the raves had been directed more in her direction 
than in Aimes’, Carol wound up with an invitation to supper after the 
show ‘so that we can talk it all over’. 

To talk it all over! Aimes let his mind travel back to that day almost 
a year ago when he had walked to his agent’s office with the manu- 
script of a comedy entitled J#’s a Long Lane. And he wondered, review- 
ing the feverish months which had followed, whether that smash hit 
down on Forty-Fifth Street — ‘sure to delight audiences for months 
to come’ — could be said to be his at all. Had not One More Beer, he 
asked himself, really been compounded out of the mass frenzy of some 





three or four hundred maniacs, mo, mechanics. Was he, John Aimes, 
responsible for much more than the initial push which had started the 
machine on its grind to success? And, going one step further, was the 
delivery successful because of, or in spite of, the cockeyed pains which 
had accompanied its birth? 

His agent had liked the play from the start. It was too thin, of 
course, like all first drafts, but it had a swell comedy idea. It was good 
theatre. It ought surely to ‘ring the bell’ if only some Carol 


Hanson (Carol was, of course, in Hollywood) could be se- € Qy 
) 


cured for the lead. 

After signing the usual contract with the agent, g “ | | 
guaranteeing her 10% of all ‘monies’ which @. & 
accrued to him from this dramatic prop- —_ 
erty, Aimes divided his time the next ee: er. 








"~@ 








(call 
month between his typewriter, A y —_— 
the conference table and the Uf | 


telephone; rewriting, rewrit- (™~ 

° P . : 8» > fh Ni N 
ing; listening to endless sug- . 
gestions from the agent and 
her associates for ‘pointing Author and Agent 
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up this scene’, ‘giving the ending a new twist’, building up the male 
lead so that it would appeal to Alfred Lunt, Monty Woolley, Clark 
Gable, Fred Astaire. And in due time, after seven new copies had been 
pounded out at a typing service for $19.75, the script was ready to 
‘go the rounds’. 


George Abbott thought the play had charm but not enough of it. 
The Guild was enthusiastic but could not fit it into its schedule. 
Gilbert Miller, his playreader thought, might consider it for a Hun- 
garian actress he had under contract, if the scene could be laid in 
pre-war Europe instead of post-war Long Island. The Lunts, the news 
flashed round, were disappointed with their new script; this one (and 
10,000 others) might be right up their alley. Guthrie McClintic 
thought it was ‘a nice little comedy’. Sam Harris . . . Jed Harris 
. . . Vinton Freedley . . . Herman Shumlin — then the announce- 
ment, in printer’s ink, that Alexander Bruce had taken an option on a 
new ‘satirical comedy’ by John Aimes entitled (by this time), Where 
Do We Go from Here? 

Bruce seemed, as the agent put it, to be ‘just the man for the 
play’. He had a number of successes to his credit. He had a big bank 
roll and a right-hand man, named Cliff, who was as hard-boiled as he 
looked when it came to dealing with the sordid details of show business 
and yet had a heart of gold. 

There was a heated argument over ‘terms’ between Aimes’ agent 
and Bruce’s lawyer. ‘Contracts’, as Bruce remarked to Aimes, ‘are no 
concern of ours, Johnny’. And the Dramatists’ Guild contract, as 
signed and sealed, granted Aimes slightly higher royalties than the 
required minimum of 5 to 7 percent and an advance 
payment of $600 instead of the usual $500. 

A copy of the play was dispatched: post-haste to 
Carol Hanson’s agent on the coast. A director named Bal 
Tony Scott was engaged for a fee of $250 a week for the 3 
rehearsal period. The most popular designer of the day 
was signed up by telephone for the flat fee of $2000. A GQ: 


series of all-day conferences — gratifying to the ego but 


(4, 4 
EY 


4 Ws 


The Producer 


seeming to end always just where they began— were ,~_2— — 
next in line. Then Aimes, Bruce and Scott repaired [ ; ) LC] 
to Bruce’s country place for a long week-end ‘to get : | 


down to business’ over many Scotch and sodas. Author and Designer 
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Came a long incoherent wire from Carol’s agent. He had read the 
script. It was a lulu, a daisy, absolutely right. But Carol’s studio 
wouldn’t let her break contract. He was broken-hearted. It was ter- 
rible, terrible news. It was ‘news’, Scott said, to hear that the agent 
was sober enough to read, but that was the only significant passage in 
the telegram; the agent received so much larger a commission when 
Carol was working in pictures that he never let her read a play if he 
could help it. 

While another copy was winging itself direct to Carol, the trio 
discussed the problem of whom to cast for the lead if Carol wouldn’t, 
or couldn’t, play it. Ina Claire was in a play that might run for two 
years. Jane Cowl was engaged. Lynn Fontanne would never do a play 
without Lunt. What other high comedy actress was available? 

Days turned into weeks — the Western Union wires buzzed; the 
script underwent still more changes — and still no word from the 
Hanson. Then one day Cliff hurtled in with the news that Carol had 
grabbed the bait. Aimes was to take the night plane to Los Angeles; 
Carol’s car would meet him there the next morning and drive him to 
Palm Springs. Everything was ‘hunky-dory’. Everything, as the 
agent pointed out, except the matter of traveling expenses, which 
Bruce did not offer — or apparently intend — to pay. ‘But what’s a 
few hundred bucks’, as Cliff said, ‘with a fortune around the corner.’ 


‘So you’re the author of that marvellous play,’ said Miss Hanson, 
as she held out both hands to Aimes in the patio of her ‘little cottage 
in the desert’ the next day. And while they lolled on the edge of the 
swimming pool she went on to prove with disarming conclusiveness 
that Where Do We Go from Here? was only the skeleton of a play in 
its present form, ‘which I know you realize, 
Mr. Aimes. . . . And, my part! You say I’m 
a witty woman and yet you’ve given all the 
witty lines to the other characters. . . . 
It’s all there, if we can only bring it 
out. And we've got to do it, you and 
I. And we will, without listening to Mr. 
Bruce or Mr. Scott. You’d be amazed 
how little the average producer or di- 
rector knows about the theatre. Now 


Producer, Author and Star let’s see —’ 
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By nightfall the play had taken on wings. And two weeks 
later Aimes flew back to New York with a comic masterpiece 
under one arm and a promise from Carol that she would be on 
hand for rehearsals in six weeks if Bruce could negotiate a a 
satisfactory contract with her agent. 

Bruce didn’t like the revised script. There were far too 





many ‘Carolisms’, as he called them. ‘That’s the trouble, ‘ 
p Johnny, with getting advice from actresses. They never see a a 
play except in relation to their own part.’ But the director thought 


that Carol had done a ‘swell job’ and most of the revisions ‘stayed Rewrite! Rewrite! 


put ° 


The wheels of production began to grind in earnest. After lots of 
telephoning and telegraphing to and from the coast, Carol signed an 
Equity Run-of-the-Play contract, which provided that she should 
receive a salary of $1500 weekly. Bruce agreed to give the movie com- 
pany a 10 percent share of his interest in the show in return for a 
waiver of their rights to Miss Hanson’s services, and the studio agreed 
to star Carol in the movie version if they purchased the play. 

A contract was drawn up with the owner of a highly desirable play- 
house on the ‘Street of Hits’. The landlord was to receive 40 percent 
of all the weekly grosses, and to furnish, in return, the theatre, ‘front- 
of-the-house’ staff, stagehands, and to pay a share of the advertising 
and all the theatre overhead. He also agreed to supply the theatre for 
rehearsals for a nominal sum of $100 a week. Bruce, or rather the pro- 
ducing corporation, was to receive 60 percent of the gross and to pay 
all the production and running expenses, plus salaries and royalties. 

It was a trifle disquieting to Aimes to discover that Bruce had 
not put a cent of his own money into the show. But Bruce assured 
him that he never did if he could get outside capital. ‘This way,’ he 
told him, ‘I get a fee of 51 percent of the 


profits of the corporation for my services. q. ' 
XC 


And I’m free to give my undivided atten- 
tion to the artistic side of the production.’ 


| Through the United Booking Office, ae \ a TY An cy if 
the Shubert Theatre in New Haven was 
j secured for a three-day try-out at the end “ms Baw. ay 
of the four-week rehearsal period. And a 
two-weeks’ booking was arranged to First Reading —‘On Stage, Please.’ 
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follow in Boston before the New York opening. Bruce’s 
awn X press agent sent out appropriate news and propaganda 


to the press — including a story on Aimes which elicited 


° ribald laughter from all his friends. The designer turned 
i ll aad up with rough drawings of the sets and costumes which 


; looked fine to Aimes, though Scott insisted on several 
—~ 
its, all @). * space’ and enable him to build their entrances or exits. 





changes which would give the actors better ‘playing 
vad As is usual where the producer does not have a cast- 
——— ing director in his own office — and Bruce was no ex- 
a, iim, ception to most rules — the script had been sent to a 
First Rehearsal casting agent, who had selected from her lists a few well- 
chosen types for each role. These actors converged, fifty 
or sixty strong, on Bruce’s office the next day, and a host of other 

young hopefuls turned up as well. 
Scott interviewed each of the applicants, and told the promising 
ones to be at the theatre at two the next afternoon for a reading. The 
‘leading man question’ was still up in the air when Scott hurried out 
for a bite of supper and wedged himself into the crowded elevator. 
As he stepped out a man called his name. Scott looked up and saw, 
standing before him, the perfect physical specimen for the man’s part. 
The man apologized for speaking to Scott without an introduction, 
but said he had just left Bruce’s office, where he had asked to see Scott. 
He wanted to apply for a job in this play —‘any part, even a 
walk-on’. He had had four years of experience in stock in Denver, 

OQOvvUU two years at Pasadena — 
——— Scott pressed a script into his hand and told him to read up 
the leading part and meet him at the theatre at eight o’clock. 
He did not dare to hope that anyone who looked so right 
and had so little experience could possibly have the 
ability to act the role. But the young man gave a 
fine reading and was signed up at the end of the 
five-day try-out— another happy victim of 
ai one of those miracles of chance which settle so 
, many destinies in show business. 

y \ Carol was at her most charming as she 
cl] breezed in, swathed in sables, to greet the com- 
ee \ pany for the first reading. But the reading itself 
Off to New Haven was a nightmare. The wittiest lines sputtered 
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into the empty spaces of the bare stage with a dull 
fizzle; the play’s sophistication seemed nothing but 


superficiality. 


Though Scott and Miss Hanson professed to be 
unconcerned, they had an all-night conference over 
the script and Aimes was summoned after rehearsal 
the next day to do the first of what proved to be a 


nightly series of rewrites. 


‘There’s nothing fundamentally the matter,’ 
Scott said. ‘It’s just that the dialogue must be 
swifter and more incisive — a thing you can’t al- 
ways be sure about until you actually hear it spoken.’ 


* *£ * * 


Out-of-Town ‘ Notices’ 


Four days of readings, the cast sitting in a semi-circle on the stage, 
Aimes hunched in an orchestra seat, a dozen of those mysterious 
figures spotted around the house, who never seem to come up for air 
except at rehearsals. . . . Rehearsals every day. Rewriting every 
night. . . . Carol, high-strung and temperamental offstage, but 


calm, efficient, patient and most hard-working in rehearsals. . 


the scenic studios, builders constructing the sets 
from blueprints and models, painters swabbing 
canvas flats with long-handled brushes. . . . 
The designer rushing frenziedly from one prop- 
erty studio to another, locating the perfect 
overstuffed chair in a flea market on Third 
Avenue. . . . The theatre owner haggling with 
the stagehands’ union over the size of the crew 
needed to handle the show. . . . The press 
agent off to Boston to beat the advance drum 
for the show. . . . The stage manager, quiet, 
unassuming but extraordinarily executive. .. . 
A big blow-up between Carol and the ingenue. 
. . . Notice from the musicians’ union that an 
orchestra of four will have to be hired because a 
gramophone is played off stage... . Head- 
aches. . . . Aspirin tablets. . . . Scotch and 
sodas. . . . Luminal. 

Costume fittings .... Conferences .... 
The arrival of the props, most of them the 
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wrong dimensions. . . . Rewrite. Rewrite. Bruce arrives with a host 
of fashionable friends for the first run-through. Carol, who is apt to 
forget her lines at run-throughs, refuses to act before them. An hour’s 
delay, while Bruce pleads, vainly. . . . Four hours in three acts. . . . 
“It stinks,’ says the electrician. . . . The whole third act must be 
rewritten. Aimes can’t be found. He is asleep on the downstairs couch. 
. . . Carol is threatened with laryngitis. . . . Scott steps backward 
into a light pit and sprains his ankle. . . . ‘Now, children, shis time 
we’re going through the whole play as if it were a performance. 4nd 
we're going to do it right.’ 








After the Opening — All-night Rewrite 


The audience, composed of the stage crew, theatre staff and the 
sandhogs, actually laughs. . . . The biggest laugh comes when Carol 
forgets her curtain line and ad libs. ‘Marvelous, Carol! Just what we 
were looking for.’ 

Costume parade. . . . Settings and props off to New Haven for 
the dress rehearsal. . . . ‘What version are we playing now?’ .. . 

An eight-hour scenic rehearsal in New Haven. . . . The revolving 
stage won’t revolve. The sets are too heavy. . . . Dress rehearsal, 
until 4 A.M. . . . Carol has almost lost her voice. . . . ‘How can we 
ever open tonight?’ 

Except for a few minor mishaps the opening is a success, mechan- 
ically speaking. But it is a flop in other respects. . . . Carol’s per- 
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formance is unsure. The laughter is not contagious, but the gloom is. 

Cliff almost has heart-failure reading the notices. The principal 
backer wants to back out. Bruce considers closing the show before 
New York. But Carol and Scott remain cheerful. . . . ‘Stand by 
after the final curtain for pictures.’ . . . Rewrite. . . . Rewrite. 

Carol is like a new person at the Boston opening, but the play is 
still wobbly. The notices are only fair. . . . All-night conferences. 
. . . The company manager suggests a new title for the play, which 
receives unanimous endorsement. ... ‘Angel’ trouble. . . . Re- 
write. . . . Rewrite. . . . More ‘angel’ trouble. Bruce is forced to 
put up $1000 to tide the show through the next week. 

One More Beer opens to a poor house Monday night, but the play 
is much better. Spirits are rising. The laughs are increasing. . . . The 
angels begin to dust off their wings. 


Back to New York. Rehearsals all day Sunday. A slick perform- 
ance before an invited audience Monday. The ticket brokers clamor 
for seats. A terrible let-down before a terrible benefit audience at a 
preview Tuesday. 

And the next night, thanks to a really brilliant performance: 
‘Author! Author! Bravo!’ 

os * ok ~ 

Aimes and Carol ‘talked it over’ until the small hours after a gala 
second-night performance, and still it didn’t seem to ‘make sense’ to 
Aimes. 

Homeward bound in a taxi, Aimes suddenly got a wonderful idea 
for a new play. 

That didn’t make sense either. 
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Good Radio 


DAVIDSON TAYLOR 


HERE has been a good deal of discussion as to whether radio is a 

medium for artistic endeavor. Whether it is or not, it is certain 
that good radio, like good music, may exist at many levels, and is dis- 
tinguishable from bad by its harmony with the essential traits of the 
medium. 

Only a fraction of the people employed by radio are concerned 
with producing programs; yet the lifeblood of radio is the broadcast 
and radio is known to the public ove-whelmingly by what goes on the 
air. The nature of these radio programs differs in several ways from 
products of other means of communications and media of expression. 
Perhaps an analysis of these essential differences may form a basis for 
critical evaluation of radio. 

Network broadcasting in this country is only about fifteen years 
old. Before they could become articulate about it, it was necessary for 
those employed in the industry to realize that they were dealing with 
a medium which had peculiar capacities and limitations. 

_ Radio did not know how to profit immediately from its handi- 
caps, yet from the start it gave rise to certain products which were 
unique. One of these products was the ad-lib news broadcast. Oral 
reporting of events while they were occurring was something new. 
Even before men were trained for this work, an occasional gifted an- 
nouncer was able to deal plastically with the processes of time before 
his eyes. It soon became obvious, however, that only the feature story 
adapted itself to this kind of handling; large events must be reported 
with preparation. It is exceptional for a William L. Shirer to be on the 
scene with a live microphone as Hitler walks into the railway car at 
Compiégne where the armistice is signed. Generally speaking, the 
panorama of decisive human activity is too great for a microphone, 
with telephone line attached, to roam over the whole field and to cover 
it along with the armies. In consequence, men have been trained for 
vivid follow-up radio reporting or comment after the event. 
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It is difficult for these men to produce anything approximating 
art, for there is nothing judicious in the nature of art. There is nothing 
calculating or timorous. The artist may decide to be as cautious as he 
likes; but the decision must be up to him, and not be imposed by the 
nature of the medium in which he works. Nonetheless, the radio re- 
porters who write out their material and weigh every word often pro- 
duce telling pieces of spoken literature, which leave a curious and val- 
uable emotional residue. Edward R. Murrow is excellent at this sort 
of thing. 

How, then, is radio reporting different from other kinds of report- 
ing? Wherein do radio drama, comedy, music, education, political 
speeches, poetry, variety and games differ from their counterparts 
elsewhere? The answer seems to lie in at least seven main characteris- 
tics of the medium which determine its nature. 


I. Radio Addresses an Isolated Listener. 

Unlike theatre, which is projected with an assemblage in mind, 
radio is an oddly private thing. In general, it has to do with a personal 
message delivered to a person, or to a few persons gathered congenially 
in comparative solitude. It is exceptional for radio to address assem- 
bled multitudes; a radio speech heard on a public address system 
when the speaker is invisible is strangely unsatisfying to the mob. 
The listeners may cry ‘Sieg heil’ at the right moments, but the actual 
living presences around them impart to the disembodied voice ad- 
dressing them an air of unreality which they do not seem to feel when 
they are alone — or with only a few companions. 


2. Radio Is a Blind Medium. 

Radio is almost unique in that it deals solely with sound. It shares 
this peculiarity with phonograph recordings, but phonograph records 
are selected by the hearer, whereas the sender selects the materials of 
radio. The sender tries desperately to arrest and retain the attention 
of the listener, but he does so with materials of his own choosing 
and from four fields only: words, music, recognizable sounds and noise. 


3. Radio Operates in Fixed Time Units. 
The fact that periods of time are sold as commodities compels 
broadcasters to operate in definite segments of the hour. The usual 
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units are ninety minutes, sixty minutes, forty-five minutes, thirty 
minutes, fifteen minutes, ten minutes and five minutes. Obviously 
the habit of thinking in time units tends to impose form on certain 
types of broadcasts. 


4. Radio Is Continuous. 

There are no real intermissions in network broadcasting. The com- 
petitive structure of the industry makes it essential to give the listener 
something every minute, from the time the stations take the air 
until the time they sign off. Silence has value on the air only in the 
most minute quantities. 


5. Radio Cannot Be Recalled, Recaptured or Reviewed. 

The listener must get it right the first time, or he misses what is 
said. Even when a news analysis follows a straight news program, the 
same words cannot be received twice. Radio constantly demands 
some new thing. It is very unusual to repeat even an extremely fine 
dramatic program, such as Archibald MacLeish’s The Fall of the City, 
and the quality of the repetition almost never duplicates the impact of 
the original broadcast. The reasons for this are clear. Rehearsals are 
keyed toward a single performance, done at high tension. The lapse 
of time which occurs between the first broadcast and a requested repe- 
tition forbids the achievement of automatic performance by any actor. 
There is no opportunity for him to choose what reading, in view of all 
other readings by the cast, is his best. This evanescence of the medium 
tends not only to compel concentration on the part of the listener, 
but also to simplify expression on the part of the writer. 


6. Radio Addresses Millions Simultaneously. 

The enormous audience which radio commands leads the broad- 
caster to believe that he always addresses millions. This often appals 
him; much oftener, it excites him; occasionally it inhibits him. He 
wants to please the many, and indeed in some ways is obliged to do so. 
He fears, conversely, to displease the many; sometimes he fears too 
much to displease the few. But he knows that this great democratic 
audience is impatient. It has a nervous wrist, which spins dials and 
twists switches. It inclines to be escapist. 

Actually, no one knows the total implications of addressing ten 
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million, twenty million, or forty million people simultaneously. Of 
course it means money; of course it means power. But it means some- 
thing else, something quite mystifying and even frightening. 


The maker of art is a solitary man. He puts his work together on 
his own. The receiver of art is also solitary. 

Radio men have felt acutely the urge to communicate with the 
lone listener. Fan mail has helped them. At first they tried merely to 
adapt the materials of other media to their purpose. This usually con- 
sisted of a process of elimination. Those sights which could not be 
made aural were disregarded. 

Some beautiful things happened when radio tried to duplicate the 
theatre by sound alone. But it was not satisfactory, and it is unsatis- 
factory still. Radio has always been compelled to create scenes behind 
the eyes. It is significant that the first successful original play for radio 
(written by Rupert Hughes for the BBC) dealt with a mine disaster, 
and the entire action took place in total darkness. 

Radio is at a loss to evoke the specific image and the precise ges- 
ture; it can, however, infinitely suggest. It has been highly successful 
with the evocative arts of music and poetry. Although the fidelity of 
musical transmissions is still not unimpeachable, frequency modula- 
tion will practically eliminate any aural sense of mechanical interposi- 
tion between performer and auditor. And radio has already done better 
at transmitting in music the import of an art created outside its bound- 
aries than it has with any other art, making it debatable whether 
music is better when the musician is visible. Much music has been 
written for radio, but thus far radio has made no great qualitative 
contribution to music. 

There has always been poetry on the air, the worst sort as well as 
the best. Shakespeare is a radio success. Archibald MacLeish and 
Norman Corwin have sensed the potentialities of the medium, and 
have produced for radio works of permanent, not transient, merit. 
But poets in America have, on the whole, been very remiss in failing 
to realize that radio reestablishes with their public the contact which 
made the troubadours and their humbler colleagues socially signifi- 
cant. The wide social function of poetry could be restored through 
radio, if poets would only prepare themselves to use it. 

The rigidity of radio time units, the prevalence of fifteen, thirty 
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and sixty minute dramas, is more than offset by the fact that radio 
permits the dramatist to dispense with the unities of time and place. 
The compressions of temporal and spatial impressions which are pos- 
sible on the air have never been fully exploited, although the listener 
is ready to accept such condensations whenever they are adroitly 
proposed. 

Radio can give the sense of dream. A great many successful plays 
for the air have been horror stories, fantasies and stories of the super- 
natural. The power of the voice from the void, speaking in the soli- 
tary room, stirs the night-mind of man. 

But it should not be supposed that radio can people the retina of 
the blind, with images of terror only. Because of the intimacy with 
which it speaks, radio has considerable power to console. The most 
successful original dramas on the air at the moment are the strip 
shows — serials which occupy the same fifteen-minute period five 
days a week. Most of these supply the pleasures of pulp without the 
pain of reading, but their purpose is to reassure the woman listener as 
to her own importance and rectitude. In the process of this reassur- 
ance, practically all the fundamental situations arise, and it is only a 
question of time until these issues will be dealt with regularly on the 
air by artists, and by better craftsmen. 

Radio comedy has been enormously successful. Incongruity, one of 
the keystones of American humor, has free rein on the air. It is pos- 
sible for Bob Hope to order a diver to stop in mid-air, and for the 
diver, the great Jerry Colonna, to stop. This surrealist twist to wit 
is only one aspect of this nation’s huge ability to laugh, but it is pe- 
culiarly useful in radio. Slapstick, the pratfall, the pie in the face, are 
not specifically radio comedy formulae. 

Radio’s greatest educational asset is its ability to stimulate curi- 
osity. Instead of confirming hearers in the opinion that they are re- 
ceiving a patent pellet of knowledge which is their learning for the 
day, educational broadcasts can — and should — dissatisfy the lis- 
tener with what he knows, should lead him to believe that some of the 
gaps in his equipment are remediable. 

The most puzzling characteristic of radio is the fact that it reaches 
such an enormous number of people simultaneously. What does it 
mean for all these people to hear the same thing at once? Does it tend 
to standardize them? Of course they discuss yesterday’s broadcasts 
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with each other today. But does some force arise from their mass re- 
sponse? I do not know the precise answer. But it does seem that when 
a broadcast is good radio, something returns to the performer. Re- 
peatedly I have seen the members of a cast turn to one another after 
they were off the air,.and say, ‘That was a wonderful program.’ They 
feel proud and humble. They are not so much elated as awed. They do 
not have to wait for confirmation from the listener. They are already 
in communication with him in some way which is mysterious. There 
seems to have been a sort of retransmission from the people back to 
the performer. I am not able to demonstrate this logically, but I sus- 
pect that the performer in such cases is sharing the mass reaction, 
and actually experiencing what he has helped to generate. 

There is one further characteristic of good radio which remains to 
be mentioned. Before listing it, I should like to enumerate a few 
broadcasts which have seemed to me great, because of the suitability 
to the medium of their materials, structures and performers. Perhaps 
from this enumeration the seventh quality of radio will emerge more 
convincingly than if it were stated baldly. This is — at best — an 
incomplete and random list. 

Some years ago, the BBC installed a microphone by the nest of a 
nightingale in Pangbourne Wood. From time to time, they would 
interrupt the regular schedule and turn on the microphone. No engi- 
neer was there; the bird was alone. Several times, he did not sing. At 
last, he sang. 

During Toscanini’s Brahms cycle with the Philharmonic in his 
final season there, there was an incandescent performance of the 
Violin Concerto by Heifetz, in which conductor and soloist did not 
glance at each other from beginning to end of the extended work. 
There was a perfect understanding between the three of them — 
Toscanini, Heifetz and Brahms. The listener did not need to be in the 
hall to know that he was in the presence of something tremendous and 
not duplicable. 

One night this winter in London, Edward R. Murrow brought to 
the microphone a young R. A. F. pilot who had bombed Berlin several 
times, but who had only that afternoon seen bombs fall on his own soil. 
The cool young British voice recounted his most recent flight over the 
German capital in simple terms. One knew exactly how it was. 

The first performance of The Fall of the City, by Archibald Mac- 
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Leish, directed by Irving Reis, music by Bernard Herrmann, with 
Orson Welles as The Announcer and Burgess Meredith as the First 
Messenger, was unforgettable radio drama. 

In 1939, Paul Robeson sang the first broadcast of Ballad for 
Americans on The Pursuit of Happiness, directed by Norman Corwin, 
and the ovation lasted long after the program was off the air. The 
writers, Earl Robinson and John Latouche, had articulated something 
the whole country wanted to have said, and the number, which had 
been unnoticed in a short-lived WPA revue, became overnight the 
musical sensation of the season. 

There was one Charlie McCarthy broadcast in which W. C. Fields 
was at the height of his baffement. I cannot remember when it hap- 
pened, but it was magnificent, the comic triumph of the inanimate. 

The abdication speech of Edward VIII was gripping, but the first 
address of George VI, although he groped for utterance, surpassed it. 

On the night Pope Pius XII was crowned, there was broadcast 
from St. Meinrad’s Abbey in Indiana a Mass for the Coronation of 
the Pope which stirs me every time I think of it. It was Gregorian, 
and the sound of the human voices echoing against stone is imperish- 
able. 

All these programs share this quality peculiar to the air: 

7. Radio Is Always Capable of the Unexpected. 

There is a quality of improvisation about even the most finished 
broadcast. As John Houseman puts it, ‘At any moment, the Holy 
Ghost may descend upon the actor, or he may say something unprint- 
able.” One never knows, in listening to radio or in making programs, 
when a great light may flare up, or a great darkness descend. The ex- 
pression, ‘the miracle of radio’, is no idle cliché. People who have 
worked in radio for years still cannot understand how certain juxta- 
positions of talent and history make some broadcasts fabulous, while 
others are routine. | 

Good radio visualizes the isolated recipient, it utilizes sound 
adroitly, the broadcast starts and stops on schedule, it never flags, it 
is present for a moment and then is gone forever, and it reaches huge 
and democratic audiences. But beyond one’s power to plan, radio may 
momentarily become the receptacle of inspiration, and in essence it 
remains mysterious. 


Good radio is an art. 
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LETTER TO THE WORLD 

From the shadow world of Emily Dickinson’s imagination as set forth in her 
poems, Martha Graham has created what Irving Kolodin calls ‘the first 
authentically American ballet’. All the spoken words of the piece are from 
the poems. As the program note indicates, the characters of ‘The Children’, 
‘The Fairy Queen’ and the ‘Young Girl’ as well as the ‘One Who Dances’ 
and the ‘One Who Speaks’ are extensions of the poet’s own self in childhood, 
adolescence and maturity. ‘The Ancestress’ is the embodiment of her back- 
ground, puritan, awesome, but beautiful, and the symbol of the death-fear 
constantly in her mind. ‘March’ and the other men are extensions of the 
‘Lover’ who, in turn, represents her gesture toward happiness. ‘The loss of 
her lover forces her to face her destiny as a poet’ and brings the realization 
that out of tragedy is to come her ‘ letter to the world’. From the moment 
when the ‘One Who Speaks’ (Jean Erdman) greets the ‘One Who Dances’ 
(Martha Graham) — ‘Who are you? I am nobody. Are you nobody, too? 
Then we are two nobodies.’ — to its final apotheosis, the work is a marriage 
of speech and movement, of gaiety, wilfulness, tragedy and ecstasy whose 
like dance has seldom, if ever, seen. Arch Lauterer’s set, Edythe Gilfond’s 
costumes and a score by Hunter Johnson (which should by ail means be or- 
chestrated) enhance this mature and dramatically overwhelming new work. 
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BALUSTRADE ORIGINAL BALLET RUSSE 


George Balanchine’s newest piece of balletics uses Stravinski’s dour and 
knotty Concerto for Violin and Orchestra and the talents of Tamara Tou- 
manova, Tatiana Leskova, Marina Svetlova, Roman Jasinsky and Paul 
Petroff for an exhibition of virtuoso dance-writing and dancing. The ‘balus- 
trade’ and the surrealist costumes are by Pavel Tchelitchev. 























Film Directors at Work 


Ill. Garson Kanin 
LEWIS JACOBS 


mage the outstanding representative of the younger genera- 
tion of film directors is Garson Kanin. Though he is still under 
thirty, a succession of notable pictures in less than three years’ time 
(4 Man to Remember, The Great Man Votes, Bachelor Mother, My 
Favorite Wife, They Knew What They Wanted) has shown him to be no 
mere ‘flash in the pan’. Fellow directors acknowledge him to be one of 
the most promising directorial talents now in Hollywood. 

The focus of Garson Kanin’s efforts is to tell a story well. He be- 
lieves that the story and not the film is the creation. ‘What we’re doing 
on the stage and what we’re doing on the screen is much the same. 
We're telling a story. We’re trying to create an illusion that real things 
are happening to real people. We’re trying to excite, stimulate or 
amuse an audience.’ 

Kanin seeks to achieve his aim through minute attention to acting, 
situation, dialogue, with a minor stress on camera and cutting. Con- 
vinced that the film is an interpretive medium, he insists that the 
camera must never interfere with the illusion of actuality, and he 
has an abhorrence of moving the camera. ‘Nothing is gained’, he 
says, ‘by calling the picturegoer’s attention to the fact that he is 
watching a deliberately staged piece of film. . . . I think many of 
us go wrong in films by having a preoccupation with the camera, try- 
ing to do strange, tricky things.’ 

Like Frank Capra, Kanin will take infinite pains to make his 
characters fresh, his situations novel, his dialogue dramatic or spar- 
kling. He will shoot the same scene over and over until he gets from 
the performers exactly what he wants. When a take is to be made, 
he touches two fingers to his tongue as though for luck. Then with 
mouth open he watches literally with bated breath as the players go 
through their paces. Nearly always, at the end, he will drop his head 
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as though hurt, and say, ‘Once more, please.’ Rarely is he satisfied 
enough to interpose instead, ‘This is the good one. Print it.’ And even 
when that does happen, he may re-shoot the scene with new varia- 
tions. Decision as to which will be in the final film is reserved until 
he can compare the printed rushes the following day. Sometimes 
this comparison suggests further possibilities for improvement. He will 
then take the scene again, incorporating the new ideas, if the produc- 
tion schedule allows the time. 

Typical of Kanin’s working method was the taking of a scene in 
his latest production for RKO, the Robert Ardrey film adaptation of 
the late Sidney Howard’s play, They Knew What They Wanted. The 
scene called for a change from warm friendship to sharp suspicion as 
the vineyard owner (Charles Laughton) discovers that his foreman 
(William Gargan) is leaving stealthily with the suitcase of Laughton’s 
bride-to-be (Carole Lombard). 

The scene was repeated fifteen times before Kanin was satisfied. 
The first take he discarded as generally unsatisfactory. In the second, 
he suggested emphasizing a particular word. He halted the third 
take — ‘Tempo too slow!’ The fourth didn’t catch the mood properly. 
The fifth he discarded as too mechanical. The sixth might have been 
all right if one of the actors had not missed a cue. The seventh lacked 
spirit. The eighth was shot completely — but Kanin secretly signaled 
his script girl, ‘N. G.’ Before the ninth take, Kanin took both actors 
aside and conferred with them. The tenth take proved O. K. but 
Kanin took another. This fell short and he tried a twelfth. Again he 
was disappointed. After the thirteenth, Laughton walked off the set in 
disgust. 

No one said anything. Kanin remained patiently seated on his 
stool. The cameramen and grips stayed at their posts. For almost five 
minutes there was a deadly hush, a significant lack of talk, movement, 
wisecracks. Nothing on the set stirred. Finally Laughton returned 
by another door and — just as if nothing had happened — Kanin 
calmly said, ‘Once more, please.’ 

The scene was repeated for the fourteenth time. But Kanin was 
adamant, not yet satisfied. ‘Another one, please.’ The actors repeated 
the scene for the fifteenth time. ‘That’s the one!’ cried Kanin. The 
script girl made her notation to print it and the set became animated 
as crew and grips swung into action to prepare for the next set-up. 
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PRESTON STURGES is the director at work in this photograph, and the 
author, too. With Barbara Stanwyck and Henry Fonda, he goes over the 
script of what promises to be his third light-comedy hit, The Lady Eve. 
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Twenticth Century-Fox 





CAROL REED, the director of Night Train, does not appear in his film, as 
his noted colleague Alfred Hitchcock always does; but his signature is no less 
clearly written on every foot of this English spy thriller. There are many 
obvious similarities between Night Train and Hitchcock’s The Lady Van- 
ishes: both spy stories, they have important sequences set in trains hurtling 
through the European countryside; and their casts coincide at several points. 
The directors, however, have told their tales quite differently. Mr. Reed’s 


narrative is simple, direct, humorous, and spun without resort to tricks of 


camera and cutting. The chief comic relief in both films is supplied by Basil 
Radford and Naunton W ayne, who compositely personify the caricature 
John Bull golf and cricket addict, heavy-witted and dogged, but always, 
in the end, rising heroically to the occasion. 
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FILM DIRECTORS AT WORK 


Kanin’s perseverance would be extremely trying on the actors if 
they regarded him less highly. But his persistence keeps them keyed 
to do their best. As a result, he usually obtains a high standard of 
performance. Moreover, there is no line too insignificant, no part 
too small, to demand his complete attention. This concern transmits 
itself to the players and they respond accordingly. 

Kanin’s own sweet temper helps to maintain an easy atmosphere. 
Enthusiastic, unruffled, and a gagster, he calls everybody ‘Snooky’ 
and they call him ‘Gar’. The atmosphere on the set is generally com- 
pletely relaxed. But once shooting commences, Kanin is extremely 
serious. A hard worker, he is forever striving to keep his situations 
fresh, his characters real. ‘The big problem we fellows in Hollywood 
have to face’, he says, ‘is the danger of our work becoming re-inspired. 
A fellow runs along smoothly enough, getting ideas and working 
them out — and suddenly he realizes that he is consciously or com- 
pletely unconsciously “borrowing” from other pictures. Characters 
cease to be real and turn into mere theatrical symbols . . . and 
bang, you go slipping right into those clichés of character and con- 
struction.’ 

Out of the fear that movies are apt to be too imitative comes a 
firm conviction that the films should devote fifteen percent of their 
product to the artistic advancement of the screen. Only in this way, 
Kanin believes, can the movies survive as an entertainment medium. 
‘Vaudeville died’, he declares, ‘because it persisted in being only an 
entertainment form. The legitimate stage survived — and still sur- 
vives, with a vitality that is amazing in the face of the competition 
of the movies — because it is not only an entertainment form but an 
art form as well; because it is grave and thoughtful and highly serious 
sometimes, as well as light and amusing at other times, and because 
there are men and women associated with it who insisted on doing 
things they felt like doing regardless of the immediate box-office 
prospects.’ 


IV. Fritz Lang 


Those who know the films of Fritz Lang know that he is one of the 
few directors who aims at both serious themes and an imaginative use 
of film technique. His European motion pictures, Metropolis and M, 
distinguished for their content and style, gave him world-wide fame. 
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His American efforts, Fury, You Only Live Once, and even his lesser 
works, You and Me and The Return of Frank Fames, were similarly 
notable for their subject-matter and craftsmanship. 

Ever since Lang’s first American picture, Fury, a misconception 
has grown up that he will not direct a film which is not arty or propa- 
ganda. Lang does not relish this reputation. ‘It’s true’, he says, ‘that 
I believe the best pictures are those which employ a vital theme. But 
I don’t believe that undisguised propaganda makes for entertainment, 
although it is possible to preach through the medium of the camera. I, 
personally, want to make sfrong — not arty or propaganda — pic- 
tures.” 

Concern with vital themes has not made Lang lose sight of the im- 
portance of technique. He maintains that the camera and not the 
actor is the star of the film. His insistence upon the importance of the 
camera’s role stems — significantly like Hitchcock’s — from the 
credo that by this means a picture is made more entertaining. When 
the audience can be made to feel that they are participating in what is 
taking place on the screen rather than merely watching it, they are 
more moved. ‘Participation by the audience’, Lang points out, ‘can 
only be achieved by the proper use of the camera. As readers visualize 
everything when they read a story, so the mobile use of the camera, 
which after all is only a universal eye, possesses a power whereby 
audiences are literally lifted over the footlights and made participants 
in the action.’ 

To prove his contention that the camera should play a vital role 
in the film’s execution, Lang says that ‘the camera can act most stars 
off the screen. The theatre as the actor’s field of action was torn open 
by the invention of the motion pictures. The camera can present a 
hundred scenes in the time occupied by three or four acts on the stage. 
The audience has been projected into the position of the actors, see- 
ing with their eyes, thinking with their brains, expressing their emo- 
tional reactions . . . and the camera is the instrument of this major 
liberation.’ 

As an illustration, Lang recalled a scene which he had filmed some 
years ago. A crash between an automobile and a locomotive was to 
be shown. ‘The conventional treatment’, he said, ‘called for long shots 
of the speeding car and train, closeups of the tense driver, then a final 
long shot of the impact. I wanted my audience to be behind the wheel 
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of the car and in the engine cab — not on the sidelines. So I played my 
cameras in strange positions. Rushing forward toward the automobile 
on each side of the road were tall trees in unbroken rows. As the speed 
of the car increased, the trees swept faster and faster, losing their 
identity and becoming threatening blurs of black and white. Suddenly 
they appeared to shift the direction of their flow and loomed ahead at a 
crazy angle. One huge tree dashed straight into the camera, its trunk 
filling the entire screen. A quick cut to the horrified face of the driver. 
Then instant blackness. It was more effective, I thought, than a rou- 
tine crash sequence.’ 

In person, on the set, Fritz Lang looms large in loose sport clothes, 
but he no longer carries himself with the formality of the Austrian 
officer he once was. That, as well as his renowned monocle, has been 
discarded. Horn-rimmed glasses and an easy stride make him appear 
a less formidable figure, more native to the Hollywood scene. In the 
studio at Twentieth Century-Fox he looks and acts as much like a 
workman as any of his crew. 

During the shooting of The Return of Frank James, every moment 
of production found him moving about, dominating everything and 
everyone. Not with a blustering, showman’s manner, but with a con- 
tinental charm and searching interest in the work at hand. From the 
moment he arrived in the morning until he dismissed the company at 
night, he never let up his drive. The man was all energy, roaming the 
set with a viewfinder, climbing chairs or lying on the floor in search of a 
camera angle; conferring with his cameraman time and again about 
the tempo of a dolly shot; dashing to a corner to rehearse the players; 
rearranging lights and props so they would function organically in the 
composition; suggesting business to an actor; studying every set-up 
through the camera lens. 

This continual stream of activity was partly due to the fact that 
Lang had been given the completed script of The Return of Frank 
James one day and told to start shooting the next. He had no oppor- 
tunity for preparation — no time to study the story or prepare a film 
treatment for himself. He had to shoot cold. But Lang believes that 
film directing is a creative problem rather than a traffic job; he is not 
content with relaxing and giving the actors ‘stop and go’ signals. 

Actually Lang was editing the film as he shot it, breaking down the 
script into his own shot-by-shot continuity. This double job de- 
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manded intense concentration. Always under pressure to keep ahead 
of the technical crew, he ran back and forth between takes, from the 
set-up itself to a desk in the corner where he kept his script, making 
notes and readjustments as to camera positions, angles, movement, 
editing, props, business, sound. 

Characteristic of his procedure was the filming of the trial scene 
in The Return of Frank Fames. Instead of shooting solely master shots 
with long passages of dialogue, he broke down the scene into many 
detail shots with short speeches which would later be joined to create 
the movement he is continually striving for: a huge closeup of the 
sheriff on the witness stand from the jury’s angle; a dolly shot of the 
prosecutor from his ‘learned opponent’s’ view; a long shot of the en- 
tire court-room with witnesses, jury and spectators shocked by the 
sheriff’s disclosure; closeups of individual members and groups of the 
shocked jury; close reaction shots of the sheriff, his attorney, the de- 
fense attorney and the defendant; a medium-close shot of the portly 
judge as he pounded his gavel for quiet: all of which were later to be 
inserted into the long shot of the court-room. Through this piece-by- 
piece camera method, Lang sought to build the trial scene dramatically 
and to have the audience participate rather than merely watch it as 
passive observers. 

The Return of Frank Fames was the first picture in which Lang 
had at his disposal the additional resource of color. ‘Color’, he says, 
‘has long ceased to be a novelty. It is a valuable addition to films but I 
am still primarily concerned with the more basic element of the movie 
medium — movement. The camera and cutting are still most im- 
portant.’ 

Lang believes that the motion picture is perhaps the most charac- 
teristic art of this era. But if the screen is to be significant and to con- 
tinue as an art form, it must acknowledge its responsibility not only 
to the public, but to itself as well. His aspiration is to play a part in its 
development and perpetuation. 
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The Murder-Mystery Melodrama 


An Inquest 


FRANK RAHILL 


ip murder-mystery melodrama is dead. I think this is not too 
rash a judgment, in spite of an occasional twitching of the corpse.* 
So far as I can discover, nobody, except the reviewers in their spot 
notices, ever considered the genre worth writing about while it was 
still lustily alive, frightening millions and making piles of money. 
Yet it has as much to recommend it, surely, as vaudeville, which has a 
whole literature; it had as interesting, important and long a history 
as the murder-mystery story, so endlessly worked over by critics and 
scholars. In an English adaptation of a French play of the Second 
Empire there is virtually the entire formula as we are familiar with it 
today, including the comic relief. The play is L’Aieule, by Adolph 
Dennery and Charles Edmond, given first in 1863 — three years be- 
fore Gaborieau wrote the first of his detective stories, and five years 
before the publication of The Moonstone. 

Though a crime is not consummated in L’ Aieule, and though the 
police inquiry and the detective figure only negligibly in the action, 
the play is nevertheless clearly entitled to be called the first (as it is 
one of the best) of the murder-mystery melodramas, since it depends 
for its peculiar interest on the tracking down of a criminal whose 
identity the audience is kept more or less in ignorance of — more suc- 
cessfully in the English version than in the original — until the con- 
cluding moments of the final act, when she betrays herself for a highly 
dramatic climax. 

This point of departure was a distinct novelty for melodrama in 
the ’60’s. In the conventional crime play of the day — Lady Audley’s 
Secret is typical — there is no major mystery to be solved, however 
many minor ones there may be, such as the real parentage of hero or 


* During the last seven years on Broadway twenty new murder mysteries were produced, 
only one of which was a hit, The Night of Fanuary 16. The average run was 44 performances. 
(I am excluding Murder at the Vanities from these statistics.) 
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heroine; almost invariably the villain is presented in his true colors at 
the very outset, communicating his heinous intentions across the foot- 
lights in asides, plotting his manifold crimes with confederates on the 
open stage — and actually committing them in full view of pit and 
gallery. This was axiomatic. “An audience should never be kept in the 
dark as to the true state of all matters connected with the play,’ wrote 
Boucicault, who can be accepted as an authority, surely. ‘Let the 
characters be deceived and entangled in a perfect labyrinth of difficul- 
ties if you will, but the audience must know just how matters stand.’ 

L’ Aieule remained an exception —a sport; though it was ex- 
tremely popular in two languages, it inspired no imitations. A full half 
century elapsed before the murder mystery became a popular dra- 
matic form. 

Meanwhile the detective had made his bow as a melodramatic 
character — in the numerous plays adapted from the Mémoirs of the 
famous police spy, Vidocq, published in 1820. He is encountered fre- 
quently in French, English and American plays throughout the cen- 
tury. In the same year which saw the premiére of L’ 4ieule, Taylor, its 
English adaptor, created the quasi-immortal character of Hawkshaw, 
in The Ticket-of-Leave Man. Hawkshaw was a long way from being a 
super-sleuth of the Sherlock Holmes or Philo Vance variety. His prin- 
cipal resources were a mastery of the art of disguise (an art which 
Holmes and Lecog did not disdain), and an impressive, if largely un- 
explained, ubiquity. There was nothing brilliant, dashing, subtle or 
exotic about him; he was a plain, honest and rather kindly policeman 
who tracked down wrongdoers, snapped the handcuffs on them in the 
last act, and marched them off with a few well-chosen remarks at the 
final curtain. He owed his immense and lasting popularity, I fancy, to 
his very commonplaceness (leaving aside his talent for theatrical ar- 
rangement) ; audiences, particularly plebeian audiences, warmed up to 
him because he was such a familiar and reassuring embodiment of law 
and order — a sort of deus ex machina in a plug hat. Baxter, in The 
Silver King, was in this tradition. 

Many of the crime and detective plays of the nineteenth century 
were based upon popular fiction — Les Misérables, with its memorable 
figure of Javert, Dickens’ various novels of crime detection (Our 
Mutual Friend, Hunted Down, Bleak House and The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood), Wilkie Collins’ The Moonstone and The Woman in White, 
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Charles Reade’s Foul Play and Mark Twain’s Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
Pudd’nhead Wilson was a lawyer, but as a general thing the de- 
tectives of the novelists, like those of the playwrights, were run-of- 
the-mine coppers, often with their comic values emphasized in the 
tradition of Dickens’ Gimlet and Buckett, and Jules Verne’s Mr. Fix. 
Indeed, for all the native shrewdness and criminological competence 
that they at times give demonstration of, they were predominantly 
comic figures — socially inept and grammatically fallible. Neverthe- 
less the shrewdness and competence are at times extraordinary; 
Sergeant Cuff of The Moonstone and Inspector Buckett of Bleak House 
are vulgar policemen of genius. It may be noted that such characters 
were by no means wholly imaginative creations, as so many of their 
successors in fiction and drama notoriously have been. Cuff was a 
somewhat retouched portrait of Lieutenant Whichwer, whose theory 
in the Road Hill Case, a famous Victorian mystery, was eventually 
sustained by a confession after it had been rejected by the authorities 
at Scotland Yard; and Dickens’ sleuths were obviously drawn from 
their creator’s close associations with the constabulary. Dorothy 
Sayers has justly observed that the detective romances of this period, 
in both England and France, have their roots in real police work. 
Sherlock Holmes was not a commonplace figure like Hawkshaw, 
nor a semi-comic one like Buckett — whatever his eccentricities. He 
was picturesque and romantic, and he had that attribute of mystery 
so desirable in a melodramatic hero. Furthermore he was a gentleman, 
the first in his profession, if we except the shadowy Dupin, that ratio- 
cinative abstraction of Poe. However, in spite of these qualifications 
and other factors —like their tremendous popularity in print — 
Doyle’s narratives never became really successful plays. Gillette’s 
Sherlock Holmes, a hit in England and America for years, is an adapta- 
tion only in the loosest sense. The playwright merely borrowed a few of 
Doyle’s characters and incidents, inventing a plot of his own and de- 
veloping his action not along the lines of the Doyle formula, with its 
concentration on detection and its surprise ending, but according to 
time-honored melodramatic practice. The cards are laid on the table, 
face up, quite early in the play, and the interest centres upon Holmes’ 
resolute and cunning campaign to outwit the plainly labeled villains. 
Perhaps Doyle’s stories, like Poe’s Dupin trilogy, were too much 
the intellectual stunt, too exclusively the mathematical puzzle, to 
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permit of being easily adapted to the physical, dynamic medium of 
melodrama of conventional pattern. Holmes’ near-infallibility pre- 
sented difficulties, too. Though Watson alludes briefly to failures, he 
makes only one the basis of a story, in The Yellow Face, and here the 
failure is only in the preliminary diagnosis. No unfortunate conse- 
quences follow from this false start; suspicion is not directed at an in- 
nocent and sympathetic character who is made to suffer thereby. 
And — to pursue this line a trifle further — upon those few occasions . 
in the stories when the posture of circumstances or the limitations of 
the official police give rise to such suspicions, as in The Bery/ Coronet, 
The Silver Blaze and The Crooked Man, for example, no effort is made 
| to work up sympathy for the falsely accused. In short, the good old 
melodramatic device of the persecuted innocent is entirely neglected. 
This, for melodramatic purposes, is almost fatal, as Owen Davis 
| points out, without mentioning Doyle specifically. ‘The author must 
not only create an interest in who committed the crime’, writes this 
expert manipulator of the modern murder mystery on the stage, “but 
if he hopes for success, he must make them fear that some one char- 
acter dear to them is guilty. In other words, the mystery play in which 
one hasn’t gone deep enough into the emotions to make the audience 
care who committed the murder is never successful, no matter how 
mysterious it may be.’ (What Davis wishes to bring out in his second 
sentence, I think, is the distinction between what H. Douglas Thomp- 
son, in his Masters of the Mystery, calls the masculine and the feminine 
appeals in the genre, that is, between the intellectual puzzle, or guess- 
ing game, and the emotional story, or human drama.) 
Gaborieau avoided this mistake (a mistake, of course, only from the 
| standpoint of melodrama and the stage), and accordingly it is to him 
| 
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that Davis pays tribute as the inspiration of the writers of the modern 
American murder mystery plays, and not to Doyle. The Frenchman’s 
detectives are fallible enough (Holmes calls Lecoq himself ‘a miserable 
bungler’), and as a consequence the reader is given plenty of reason to 
feel sorry for the falsely accused heroes. 

By mentioning Gaborieau, however, and stopping there, Davis is 
saying either too much or too little. Granted that the theme of the 
wrongly but plausibly suspected sympathetic character is common to 
the model and the copy, there are yet many vital differences, dif- 
ferences that are not to be explained by the pure, unaided creative 
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As if to confirm Frank Rahill’s inquest on the murder-mystery play, 4rsenic 
and Old Lace offers two dozen corpses sans mystery, for laughter’s sake alone. 
The role of Jonathan Brewster allows Boris Karloff to play himself. 
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genius of our Broadway mystery playwrights. In the first place, 
Gaborieau’s stories and their imitations, including The Mystery of the 
Hansom Cab, Pudd’nhead Wilson and The Leavenworth Case, offer elab- 
orate plots with many romantic and melodramatic ramifications, the 
detection playing a minor part in the whole involved proceedings; 
and, further, though the detective may be kept in the dark as to the 
explanation of the mystery until late in the narrative, the reader is not, 
being supplied with clues that make the identification of the guilty 
one fairly easy half-way through the book. Turning to the plays we 
find the Poe-Dupin straight-line course followed rather than the mean- 
dering one of Gaborieau, and the solution is reserved for the dénoue- 
ment — which a generation brought up on Sherlock Holmes naturally 
demanded. 

Now the playwrights were able to stick close to the trail and pre- 
serve their secret to the end in a play of full three-act length only be- 
cause of a device hit upon by another Frenchman whom Davis did not 
mention but might well have, since without his contribution the mod- 
ern detective story no less than the modern detective play might never 
have come into existence. This was du Boisgobey, who struck out on a 
new path in his Le Crime de L’Opéra (1880), contriving his story in 
such a way that instead of one or two persons being suspected, there 
are six or seven. Here was the perfect means for ‘protracting the 
problem’ without cluttering the action with matter not strictly ger- 
mane to the mystery. 

The technically admirable formula of the modern Broadway mur- 
der mystery was developed gradually during a period roughly con- 
temporary with World War I. An early contribution was made in The 
Argyle Case (1912), by Harvey J. O'Higgins and Harriet Ford, as- 
sisted by William J. Burns. The play begins after the crime has been 
committed (a new approach), and the involved exposition is skilfully 
fitted into the development which, under the guiding hand of the de- 
tective who is the romantic hero, is directed toward breaking down the 
prima facie case against the innocent, appealing heroine and fixing the 
guilt upon the real culprit, master-mind of a counterfeiting gang which 
has been blackmailing the dead man, an uncle of the girl. In other de- 
tails the procedure remains rather primitive. The murderer can be 
pretty well spotted in the second act. 

In the work of men like Owen Davis and Bayard Veiller the mur- 
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der-mystery melodrama gradually crystallized in the form which we 
know — one which, curiously enough, is a return to the ancient classi- 
cal unities of action, time and place. Characteristically the cadre is 
the police inquest or the court-room trial (which fiction was not to 
utilize until The Bellamy Trial, in 1927). After suspicion has been di- 
rected at one character after another, a confession is finally extorted, 
by psychological means, from ‘the least likely person’ by a detective 
of the ‘intuitional’ type, usually not connected with the police, and 
often a woman. 

Technically the authors owed much to the cross-examination 
scenes and other realistic legal and police business of the muckraking 
dramas (circa 1907) not to speak of the admirable third act of Henry 
Arthur Jones’ Mrs. Dane’s Defense, and to the imbroglio of farce, par- 
ticularly the so-called ‘mystery farce’, of which Augustin McHugh’s 
Officer 666 and George M. Cohan’s adaptation of Earl Derr Bigger’s 
Seven Keys to Baldpate are examples. 

Elmer Rice’s On Trial (1914) is one of the earliest of the courtroom 
mystery melodramas. It was peculiar for its use of a device borrowed 
from the silent films; various pieces of crucial testimony are re-enacted 
by means of flash-backs — managed with black-outs — instead of 
being merely recounted by witnesses in the chair. Critics thought 
highly of the novelty at the time, but it did not catch on. 

In one of the best of these plays, The Trial of Mary Dugan (1917) 
Veiller got along without a supplementary crime — without virtually 


_ any physical action of the grosser sort, in fact. The intervals between 


the acts were cleverly arranged to seem like recesses in the court’s 
sessions, and the audience represented the jury — judges and counsel 
addressing their remarks to them across the footlights. An ingenious 
touch in this play was making the counsel for the defense the real 
murderer, which recalls Leroux’ classical mystery novel, Le Mystére de 
la Chambre Faune, in which the detective on the case is the murderer. 

In Veiller’s The 13th Chair (1916), probably the masterpiece of the 
genre, a miscellaneous company of guests in a New York drawing 
room sit in on a ‘fixed’ séance, arranged by one of them, Wales, in an 
effort to discover the murderer of a close friend of his, who had rela- 
tions with all those present. When the lights are out and the circle 
closed, Wales is stabbed dead, in the same manner as his friend had 
been. A police inspector is summoned, and the inquest proceeds. He 
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draws out testimony highly damaging to the beautiful fiancée of the 
hostess’ son and the inspector is on the point of arresting her when an 
old medium, acting on a hunch and bringing into play some of the 
tricks of her profession, terrifies the guilty one into a confession. 

The suggestion of the occult was used delicately and artfully in 
The 13th Chair, which is more than can be said for the flock of ‘spook’ 
mystery farces that drove property men and electricians frantic in the 
early ’20’s. Clutching hands, hairy monsters, homicidal maniacs, 
terrified comic Negroes, howling winds, mysterious moans in the night, 
and gloomy old mansions furnished with trap-doors and sliding panels 
— these were their stock in trade, and their chief criterion of success 
was the hysteria they were able to induce in audiences. The Gorilla 
and The Cat and the Canary were the types; they toured the country 
for years, scaring people by the millions and taking their money for it. 

The only progress the American murder-mystery play made was 
superficial and in matters of detail — devising new methods of man- 
slaughter (the revolver discharged from the radio set in Remote Con- 
trol), new settings (the El train in Subway Express), new alibis (the 
victrola playing in the death chamber in Riddle Me This), and new 
types of detectives (the silly-ass English lord of Ghost Train). 

It remained for the English, who turned to the form rather late 
Courtesy N. Y. Public Library 
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in the day, to demonstrate that it was capable of providing adult en- 
tertainment. The Bat and The 13th Chair were big successes in London, 
and the first phase of English-made mystery melodrama was imitation, 
seen at its best in such plays as Edgar Wallace’s Criminal at Large. 
Then playwrights like Patrick Hamilton and A. E. Milne took it up, 
as G. K. Chesterton, E. C. Bentley and Dorothy Sayers had taken up 
the murdery-mystery novel, and gave it the benefit of their literary 
competence, with the happiest results. The Perfect Alibi and Rope are 
admirable plays, as The Nine Tailors, Trent's Last Case and the 
Father Brown cycle are admirable stories, independently of the mur- 
der-detection problems they are built around. Imagination and 
originality are not confined to the construction of the crime puzzle in 
these English pieces; a whole new dimension in criminal types and 
motivation is opened up, and the dialogue has grace and wit — quali- 
ties sadly lacking in the mechanically slick productions of our Broad- 
way artisans. 

In one important structural particular the British have departed 
radically from their American models: in virtually every instance they 
throw the guessing game out at the start. In The Perfect Alibi and 
Ten Minute Alibi the crime is committed early in the play before our 
eyes, and an alibi carefully rehearsed on the open stage. The loss 
through this sacrifice of ‘the surprise ending’ proves trifling, and the 
gain immense. The thrill of the chase is no less keen for the quarry’s 
being known to the audience, and the opportunities for characteriza- 
tion are vastly enlarged. 

The latest phase of British murder-detection melodrama is those 
‘psychological thrillers’ seen at their morbid best in Vosper’s Love 
from a Stranger, Leslie’s Satyr, Emlyn Williams’ Night Must Fall and 
Edward Percy and Reginald Denny’s Ladies in Retirement — ‘melo- 
dramas’, writes Richard Watts, Jr., ‘that are more concerned with 
suggestions of terror than its more literal demonstration, and with the 
soul states of the killer rather than with his actual deeds’. Danny, 
the jaunty, cunning, wheedling bellboy of Williams’ play is an almost 
clinical study of a murderous paranoiac with fetichistic tendencies. 

To call these plays ‘mystery’ dramas is torturing words. Speaking 
biologically, they represent a mutation — and a new species. And the 
simon-pure aboriginal murder mystery moves on to the museum 
shelf, alongside the dinosaur — and the intimate musical comedy. 
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TRIBUTARY INVENTIONS 





The Tributary Theatre is sometimes accused by its best friends of a lack of 


independence and inventiveness. Experiment, these critics say, should be 


its keynote, its guiding principle. They have chiefly in mind the paucity of 


new scripts produced off Broadway, but inventiveness is not limited to the 
field of playwriting. It can find expression in many forms and in many 
approaches, as this series, chosen at random from THEATRE ARTs’ Tributary 
Theatre files, indicates. Above is a movement, ‘We're Asking!’, from a dance 
composition inspired by Archibald MacLeish’s The Land of the Free. It was 
part of a program presented at the University of California at Los Angeles 
by the Department of Physical Education for Women and the Associate 
Students. Directed by Martha Deane, designed by Robert Tyler Lee, the 
production was the ‘result of cooperative effort in choreography, dance, 
stage and costume design and production’. In it, so the program states, 
three different approaches to dance composition were represented — from 
idea, from music, from movement. ‘Whatever the approach, the final 
expression was integration of idea, sound, music, light, color and movement.’ 
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New plays are, of course, the major form of Tributary invention. The Yale 
Department of Drama presented Highland Fling, an original script by Edwin 
R. Meiss, a former Yale student. The play, a ‘Kentucky mountain-folk 
round up’, combined a swift-moving, melodramatic plot with a rich back- 


ground of ‘singins, dancins an’ music-makins’. David Langworthy’s eight 
sets were devised for speed and flexibility, permitting the action to flow 
blithely from the main street and general store of ‘Haphazard’, Kentucky, 
above, through courtroom and county-fair scenes, to the villagers’ homes. 























The production of 4u Destin by William H. Fulham (directed by Bernard 
Szold in 1940) at Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré, New Orleans, provided 
Charles Richards with an opportunity for a new-old form of artistic com- 
ment in his sketches of Rex B. Naugle, Jr., as Joseph Bonaparte; Martha 
G. Robinson as Latizia; E. Lysle Aschaffenburg as Cardinal Fesch (Napo- 


leon’s uncle); Rudd Fleming as Talleyrand. 
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The circus theatre idea, popular in Germany and Russia just after the war, the 

has been adapted by Glenn Hughes for the purposes of intimate drama and hist 

comedy of the drawing-room type. Professor Hughes began his experiments gene 

eight years ago in a penthouse apartment atop the Edmond Meany Hotel. and 

The form proved so popular that the theatre had to be moved to larger - 

quarters, first in a ballroom and then in a separate building. Finally the T 

Penthouse Theatre built a home of its own through the joint efforts of the om 

Division of Drama, the University and the WPA. The new theatre opened in tist’s 

May 1940. Its simplicity and beauty of line have made it a model of its kind. weal 
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HISTORY AND CHALLENGE 
New Theatres for Old, by Mordecai 
Gorelik. Samuel French: $4.50. 
t was Robert Edmond Jones who 
wrote tO THEATRE ARTS many 
years ago suggesting that the maga- 
zine try to get an article from a young 
designer, Mordecai Gorelik, because 
he was one of those rare artists who 
can say what he means as clearly in 
words as in his own art. From time to 
time since then, THEATRE ARTS has 
has had both pleasure and profit in 
verifying Mr. Jones’ account of Mr. 
| Gorelik, whose articles on aspects of 
stage design are always as well defined 
as his memorable settings for Proces- 
sional, Men in White, Casey Fones, 
and that fine and markedly individual 
piece of work (which was seen by too 
few people), the setting for the Group 
Theatre’s production of 7937—, in 
which the great steel door of a ware- 
house became the play’s chief pro- 
tagonist. 
| _ Today Gorelik appears for the first 
tume as the author of a complete book 
on the theatre— New Theatres for 
Old, which sets out to combine a 
history of the theatre and its impor- 
tant practitioners with an analysis of 
the processes that underlie both the 
history and the practice. It is a big, 
generous and highly provocative book, 
and the publishers have helped it by 
making it easily readable, lavishly 
illustrated and thoroughly annotated. 
To Mr. Gorelik, the theatre is no 
_ man’s kingdom, neither the drama- 
| Ust's nor the actor’s. It is a common- 
wealth of the people, of the audience, 


to whom it owes its first responsibil- 
ity. The aim of Mr. Gorelik’s book is 
to indicate at what periods and by 
what means the theatre has most 
closely approached its own ideal and 
fulfilled its own essential purpose, 
which he sees as ‘to influence life by 
theatrical means’. Gorelik’s interpre- 
tation of history, as well as his theory 
of what the theatre is and should be, 
is highly colored by his own political 
and economic faith. Perhaps all such 
writing is so colored, and Gorelik’s 
only appears more so than usual be- 
cause it is in such marked contrast to 
generally accepted opinion. New The- 
atres for Old states the case for the 
opposition in a way to make it a 
stimulation to our thinking and a 
challenge to contemporary practice 
in almost every phase of the theatre 
arts. 

It may indicate the trend of the 
book as it relates to future theatre 
techniques to say that it builds on 
three main ideas. The first of these is 
that there is no reason to concede to a 
play script first place in the theatre 
hierarchy; that although at some 
periods or on some occasions the 
dramatist’s work may earn that 
prominence, any other branch of 
theatre art, or production as a whole, 
may far outweigh the script in theat- 
rical and social importance. A second 
major idea is that our modern theatre 
in its passage from change to change, 
in its escape from photographic 
naturalism into a mystic symbolism, 
has turned aside from the main road 
of translating a direct, objective ex- 
perience of life into art. On these two 
points progressive theatre workers will 
follow Mr. Gorelik. The theatre does 
indeed seem to have completed one of 
the many cycles through which its 
life moves on, and to be ready for 
new forms of expression. The best 
people in the theatre will surely stand 
with Gorelik, too, when he says that a 
theatre must be responsible to its 
audience. But from there on, differ- 
ences of opinion will grow. 

The older theatre, as Mr. Gorelik 
says, relied on affecting its audiences 
by arousing their emotions and count- 
ing on the emotional stimulation to 
translate itself into thought and ac- 
tion. Gorelik considers the emo- 


tional appeal too personal and too 
low for so noble an art. The theatre, 
he says, should be a ‘tribunal’. It 
must act directly on the mind, must 
be logical, must be scientific, must be 
a teacher; but a teacher wise and 
powerful enough to open the gates of 
revelation. 

The Epic Theatre of Erwin Pis- 
cator and of Bert Brecht, where the 
purpose of each production is to 
‘investigate facts’, answers most 
nearly the direction that Mr. Gorelik 
thinks the theatre should take. ‘It 
was the duty of Epic Theatre to teach 
scientifically, practically — the audi- 
ence sitting before this drama and 
making its own thoughtful conclu- 
sions. Dramatic experience becomes a 
weapon only when it is tempered in 
the white heat of knowledge which in 
the long run is always objective, 
scientific knowledge.’ Epic Theatre 
also, Mr. Gorelik says, distinguishes a 
type of drama which supersedes 
tragedy in that its canvas is the 
broad one of events, rather than the 
narrow one of personal fate. He 
quotes Goethe’s saying, “Tragedy 
gives us man thrown in upon himself, 
and the actions of genuine tragedy 
therefore stand in need of but little 
space.’ The Epic Theatre, by the same 
reasoning, is not the theatre of indi- 
vidual character, struggles and pas- 
sions, but is scaled to humanity at 
large. 

The Left-Wing theatre of the past 
twenty years, especially the theatre of 
revolutionary Germany and of Soviet 
Russia, has in fact been based on this 
‘mass as hero’ theory. Its impetus has 
opened the doors to precious gains in 
our drama, as well as in every theatre 
technique, just as other great social 
changes have done. Yet the case for 
the logical, scientific theatre as the 
‘true’ theatre, or even as ‘affecting 
life by theatrical means’, remains to 
be proved. To think and to act after 
emotional stimulation is not to pre- 
clude thought in the theatre and ac- 
tion afterward, as Mr. Gorelik seems 
to imply; and there are many thought- 
ful people, including many scientists, 
who persist in believing that there is a 
life of the spirit which is both as 
noble and as true as a life ground- 
ed on any man’s interpretation of 
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‘fact’ and built by any man’s ‘reason’. 
All of which is only to say that 
Mr. Gorelik has opened wide the 
gates to argument, which is always a 

healthy process. 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


TESTIMONY OF COURAGE 
W ar Letters From Britain, edited by 
Diana Forbes-Robertson and Roger 
W. Straus, Fr., with a foreword by 
Vincent Sheean. Putnam: $2. (All 
royalties go to the British-American 
Ambulance Corps.) 

EADERS of THEATRE ARTS know 

from articles and news notes 

something of what is happening to the 
theatre in London these days, but 
they will find in these war letters a 
new demonstration of the fantastic 
super-dramatic quality of that war- 
ravaged city. The letters come from 
every type of Londoner — from house- 
wives and news-reporters, from shop- 
keepers, bankers, jewelers, clerks, 
chauffeurs, authors, business men. 
Threading in and out of the pattern of 
violence and heroism, of comedy, 
pathos and tragedy, actors and play- 
wrights, critics and producers go 
about their accustomed business or 
attack new ways of life with a cheer- 
fulness, a panache that is infinitely 
heart-warming. 

The letters are written casually, in 
the midst of air raids, in shelters, cel- 
lars, or wrecked apartments to friends 
in America who understand the hu- 
man and professional shorthand in 
which they are couched. From them, 
at one moment searing pictures leap 
to the eye, at another some cheerful 
absurdity makes the strange daily life 
of London today flash into reality 
against familiar memories. ‘One can 
become almost oblivious to shock and 
shell’, writes Cathleen Nesbitt to 
Alexander Woollcott, ‘except when 
some brave spirit who has wandered 
to the upper story to “see what is 
going on” descends with a “‘ My God, 
the whole city is on fire. You can see 
St. Paul’s outlined against a whole 
sky of flame.”’ 

No special providence exempts the 
theatre from the common danger. It is 
a shock to hear from John Gielgud, 
in a letter to THEATRE ARTS, that: 
‘There were incendiary bombs on the 


Globe one night and B— and I wen 
dashing up Piccadilly with the 
going on all round us, feeling very 
heroic and terrified. We found the fire 
out and the stage deep in water—, 
lot of glass lying about and 
soaked. . . . The front part of the 
Queens is in ruins, offices and staip. 
cases, but the auditorium and 
untouched.’ Tony Guthrie describes 
running Sadler’s Wells as a clearing 
house and feeding station for 
evacuated from the blazing city; 
‘None of it is real. One can’t be 
lieve that one is not living in some 
highly superior Wagnerian produc. 
tion.’ Quentin Reynolds, whose film 
Christmas under Fire has just been 
released, writing to the editor of 
Variety describes in sharp, scorch. 
ing phrases destruction in Ber 
Square, the battle of London and life 
amid fire and brimstone. Stanley 
Lupino sets aside his comic mask to 
become an air warden and play police. 
man, nurse, fire-fighter, watcher, sick. 
aide and purveyor of comfort and 
confidence to all and sundry in the 
shelters and on the streets. At the end 
of a period of seemingly endless day 
and night service, he writes to his 
wife: ‘ Back to the coal cellar and deck 
chair. A whiskey and gaze up at an 
attaché case hanging on a rusty nail, 
It contains a new script, now just 
paper and words. But it will go on 
Yes, Hitler, it will go on. It will cause 
laughter — no hatred and sorrow!’ 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


NEGRO HARVEST 
The Negro in Art, edited by Alain 
Locke. Associates in Negro Folk 
Education, Washington, D. C.: $4 
HERE is one name in American 
literature which is sure to be more 
familiar a generation from today than 
it is today. It would be almost impo 
sible for Alain Locke to have had mort 
affection from his students (he is pro 
fessor of philosophy at Howard Un 
versity) and more admiration from 
his friends and associates than he has 
had, but it will take more years than 
those of one man’s lifetime to gather 
up the right appreciation for 
work as Mr. Locke has done in tht 
pioneering cause of the Americal 
Negro in poetry, in drama and in the 
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fne arts. His books, like The New 
Negro, are well known and have been 
a major influence in their field. The 
article on Negro Art in the Encyclo- 

ia Britannica is signed with his 
name, and readers of art magazines of 
yarious kinds, including THEATRE 
axts, are familiar with his signature 
to contributions. 

But nothing that Mr. Locke has so 
far done is as significant as a new 


* volume in which he appears only as 


editor and annotator, his words mak- 
ing up a total of not more than a dozen 
. But his guiding hand, his ex- 
cellent taste, his keen distinction, his 
broad human sympathy and appre- 
cation are on every page. The book is 
The Negro in Art, ‘a pictorial record 
of the Negro artist and of the Negro 
theme in art’. The book, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations, is divided into 
three main sections. The first and 
largest portion is devoted to illustra- 
tions of the work of Negroes, largely 
American Negroes, from the days of 
slave apprentices to the great modern 
days (tor the Negro painter) of the 
Federal Art Projects. The second sec- 
tion shows the Negro not as the crea- 
tive artist but as the artist’s subject. 
Part three portrays the ancestral arts 
as they appeared in Africa (with their 
variants as marked as the boundaries 
of the kingdoms they represented) 
and as their influence reappears in 
modern painting and sculpture. The 
dates under the paintings by modern 
American Negroes tell their story al- 
most as well as the paintings them- 
selves. A genius like Joshua Johnston 
who painted the McCormicks in 1804 
may appear in any place at any time, 
for genius is always an isolated figure. 
But a large number of excellent 
painters, ranging the whole field of 
landscape, portraiture, genre, abstrac- 
tion, do not develop at one time ex- 
cept under the impulse of a movement 
that gathers momentum through the 
presence of some quality that speeds 
creation. In the case of the American 
Negro, this impulse comes from the 
ening of social freedom, which 
gave him contact not only with his 
w men but with the works of the 
world’s great artists, gave him self- 
assurance, pride, release from fear 
and, above all, the opportunity to 
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paint that came to many of these men 
for the first time with the Federal Art 
Project. 

The variety of style, subject matter 
and technique, the originality shown 
in many cases and the discipleship in 
others are an indication of the range 
and quality of the Negro talents now 
adding to American cultural wealth. 
The “spontaneous arts of music, 
dance, drama or poetry’ have been, 
according to Mr. Locke, the Negro’s 
special forte in America only because 
he was for so long cut off from the 
gateways to his own art traditions and 
his ancestral skills. But today the 
Negro artist is fulfilling his task ‘of ex- 
pressing his modern self in contempo- 
rary idioms, those of his adopted 
country’. The Negro in Art gives 
ample evidence of this. 

FREDERICK MORTON 


DANCE AND SONG AS AID 
The Stage in Action, by Samuel 
Selden. F. S. Crofts: $2.75. 
heey A Player's Handbook, 
Stage Scenery and Lighting and 

Modern Theatre Practice (the latter 
two written in collaboration), and 
during eighteen years of play produc- 
tion at the University of North 
Carolina, Samuel Selden has made 
many distinguished contributions to 
the practice of theatre art in this 
country. The Stage in Action adds 
another — and one that is equally im- 
portant — by approaching the theatre 
in terms of its allied arts of dance, 
music and design. The book comes at 
an appropriate time. No one who sees 
such an exciting collaboration of 
movement, tone, color and drama as 
Moss Hart’s Lady in the Dark will 
want to quarrel with Selden’s thesis: 
‘it is my conviction that no dramatic 
artist can hope successfully to project 
character and story until he has given 
attention to sensuous appeal. This 
appeal must be not to two senses and 
a corner of the brain only, but to the 
whole of the spectator’s organism. 
And the performance which most 
forcefully presents this appeal is one 
composed of fundamentally natural 
action, touched by the magic of 
dance and song.’ 

The chapters concerned with these 
two arts are addressed primarily to 


No Time for Comedy 

Love's Old Sweet Song 

The Family Reunion 

Ladies and Gentlemen 

Outward Bound 

The Farm of Three 
Echoes 

Morning's et Seven 

My Heart's in the 
Highlands 

Jupiter Laughs 

The Week Link 

When We Are 
Married 

The White Steed 

Tony Drews a Horse 

In a House Like This 

Distinguished 
Gathering 

| Killed the Count 

Gaslight 

Heavenly Express 

Brother Orchid 

June Mad 

Young April 

The Return of the 
Vagabond 

Dear Octopus 

Yes and No 

| Have Been Here 
Before 

Abie’s Irish Rose 

Love from a Stranger 

Through the Night 

Gillean 

People at Sea 

Pure as the Driven Snow 

Once Is Enough 

Lady in Waiting 

Our Town 

Every Man for Himself 

320 College Avenue 

Mary of Scotland 

Family Portrait 

You end | 

Kind Ledy 

Blind Alley 

Glamour Preferred 

Reflected Glory 

Spring Dance 

Paris Bound 

The Yellow Jacket 

Indian Summer 

Brief Music 

Here Today 

Bachelor Born 

Spring Meeting 

Tonight at 8:30 

Tovarich 

A Woman's a Fool 

Here Come the Clowns 

The Vineger Tree 

Murder in the 
Cathedral 

The Show-off 

French Without Tears 

George and Margaret 





There's Always Juliet 

Late Christopher Beon 

Leburnum Grove 

Personal Appearance 

The Cradle Song 

The Torchbearers 

Accent on Youth 

Yes, My Darling 
Deughter 

Brother Petroc’s Return 

The First Legion 

Tommy 

The Youngest 

A Murder Has Been 
Arranged 

Smilin’ Through 

Death Takes a Holiday 

Big Hearted Herbert 

The Goose Hangs High 

Biography 

Hay Fever 

Another Language 

Cock Robin 

Distaff Side 

Is Life Worth Living 

The Far Off Hills 

The Royal Family 

Post Roed 

Small Miracle 

R. UL R. 

Ladies of the Jury 

Fresh Fields 

A Bill of Divorcement 

Hotel Universe 

Night Must Fall 

Libe/ 

Call It a Day 

The Wind and the Rain 

The Bishop Misbeheves 

Squaring the Circle 

The Shining Hour 

Petticoet Fever 

As Husbands Go 

Candlelight 

Dangerous Corner 

Romantic Mr. Dickens 

Cue for Passion 

Delicate Story 

Johnson Over Jorden 

Eight O'Clock Tuesday 

Ah Wilderness 

Berkeley Square 

Both Your Houses 

Cat and The Cenery 

The Curtain Rises 

Elizabeth the Queen 

The Fool 

Holiday 

Lady of Letters 

Men in White 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
81l West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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the actor and the teacher of acting. 
Mr. Selden holds that training in 
dance, especially of the modern 
idiom, is essential because of the 
power which it gives over the body 
and the body’s expressive values. 
The rhythms of dance may be dis- 
guised in conformity with the prevail- 
ing convention of ‘realism’, but they 
are there, or ought to be there, just 
the same, ‘giving to the art of acting 
basic dramatic value’. Knowledge of 
singing and of music is important in 
the same way. ‘Every rightly trained 
actor goes through his motions, sit- 
ting, rising, walking, gesturing, as if 
there were music present... . Dra- 
matic speech may be said to reach the 
level i wae eloquence only when it 
is akin to music.’ 

As the book turns to the technical 
os ge of design in directing, the 
rules and principles of the painter’s 
art add themselves to those of music 
and dance. The two chapters on the 
director’s arrangement of the visual 
and auditory elements of production 
into compositionally sound pictures 
and patterns are full of detailed sug- 
gestions. Mr. Selden draws upon the 
many plays he has directed for illus- 
tration, using in particular the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina productions 
of Paul Green’s dramas. 

When a point cannot be made by a 
photograph (some of them taken from 
THEATRE ARTS), it is neatly stated by 
one of the many drawings done for 
the book by Wautell Selden. The 
author brings to his aid a wide range 
of source material, not disdaining to 
notice even the contributions of psy- 
chology to an understanding of the 
theatre. The book is a call to the 
imagination and a challenge to deft 
and ingenious craftsmanship. There is 
a carefully selected and interesting 
bibliography. 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


CHARLES RICKETTS 
Self-Portrait: Letters and Fournals 
of Charles Ricketts, collected and 
compiled by T. Sturge Moore, edited 
by Cecil Lewis. Peter Davies, Lon- 
don: 15/. 


——- has come in from England 
recently that is none the less 


250 


welcome because it is a little belated. 
It is Charles Ricketts’ Se/f-Portrait, 
made up of his letters and of notes 
from his journals, edited by Cecil 
Lewis. The book does not belie its 
title; it is a clearly defined portrait of 
a man who ‘was all intelligence’ and 
of whom it could be said, ‘he listened 
acutely with a curious inner concen- 
tration, like a setter pointing; but he 
never listened for long. He would link 
up your banality to his mind, flatter 
your intelligence by reading some 
fragment of truth into it, and then he 
was off. His extraordinary erudition, 
the catholicity of his knowledge, was 
all leavened with a faerie imagination 
and a French nimbleness of mind.’ 
Of course such a man was an artist 
and an eclectic. Out of the background 
of all the beauty of the past, whether 
in painting, music, poetry, sculpture 
or drama, he had picked with keen 
discrimination what he needed to give 
himself the fullest appreciation of the 
arts and the widest expression through 
his own talents. He was a painter, 
engraver, printer, and for the theatre 
a stage and costume designer whose 
work was, for years before his death, 
familiar to the readers of THEATRE 
ARTS. 

His printing (at Vale Press) was 
probably what he loved best. His 
painting was what he looked to, not 
too hopefully, for immortality. The 
theatre was to him a place of love’s 
labors. Shaw, Bennett, Granville 
Barker, Lillah McCarthy, turned to 
him always when they wanted cos- 
tumes that would reveal or heighten 
the character they presented, and 
costume was to Ricketts not only a 
matter of line, texture and color, but 
of the movement implied in these 
elements or aided by them. His notes 
on the wearing of a costume are highly 
informing and must have been helpful 
indeed to the artists for whom he 
made them. Yet he never wanted to 
be paid for such work. No wonder that 
Shaw wrote, ‘I find that Fanny’s 
First Play has become the Charlie’s 
Aunt of the new drama, and that up 
to the 22nd of last month I have 
received as author’s fees the precise 
sum of £746.10.5. As this clearly 
changes a desperately artistic enter- 
prise into a sordid commercial specu- 





lation, I can see no mortal 
why you should design dresses for 
for nothing. . . . Do take advan 
of the fact that I know the yaly 
better than other people. £746 yj 
not go very far with a poor devil wk 
has to keep a motor-car. Still, I » 
the first to recognise that one canny 
live on air for more than, say, tw 
five years. Tell me what I ought, 
pay you, and I will give you 5% ¢ 
it, as, if you put it anywhere near th 
truth, I shall not be able to afford ay 
more.’ To which Ricketts answer 
characteristically that he had bem 
told often enough that his time wy 
not as valuable as that of the com 
mercial costume-makers; ‘I have alg 
ascertained that the usual price fy 
dress designing is so small that if] 
charged for it I should not be able 
afford to live in Lansdowne Houg 
so please allow me the cheap bea 
geste and consider the dresses th 
natural neighborly act of one art 
another.’ 

Such neighborly acts from art 
art, from artist to artist, were prob 
ably the most characteristic featur 
of Ricketts’ association, and account 
for the admiration and deep affection 
with which his friends regarded him, 
while so large a part of the worl 
passed him by. They account also fe 
the fact that the self-portrait, bound 
between the covers of a book, is als 
a complete portrait of the society it 
which Ricketts lived with his lif 
long friend, Charles Shannon, a soo 
ety that included Oscar Wilde, Yeats 
Lady Gregory, Shaw, Masefield, Gor. 
don Bottomley, and hundreds of othe 
men and women who loved words ani 
sound and form and color for thet 
beauty and for the effect that ther) 
beauty might come to have on othe 
men. 

Cecil Lewis in his preface says thi 
for Ricketts time did not exist, be 
each epoch lived its own life for him 
its people were alive to him; he kner 
their circumstances and felt their lit 
as if it were his own; and, while 
talked, you felt so too. Something@ 
this power to make the men a 
women of his own epoch stand alr 
before you Ricketts has managed ® 
transfer to the pages of his brilliant | 


if informal, writing. 
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TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


“An actor's voice is his most im- 
portant medium. ——Stark Young 


Private and Class Instruction 
Day and Evening 


For information 


29 W. 56th St., N.Y. C. Co. 5-5834 
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MICHAEL CHEKHOV 
DIRECTOR 
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ANDRIUS JILINSKY, Director 


@ complete training in 
and directing. 


@ fully equipped stage, 
torium and classrooms, 


@ public performances 
students. 


State approval of alertness credit for 


330 East 56th Street, New York G 
PLaza 8-0767 


































GUY BATES POST 


ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS and MUSIC 
offers complete training in 
Drama — Radio — Screen — Voice 


Under faculty of professional and 
accredited teachers 


Two fully equipped Little Theatres 


Drama Students Taught Personally 
by Guy Bates Post 
Monthly productions seen by talent scouts 
Full season of three-act plays 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Enroll now for Summer Term 


For information address 


THE REGISTRAR 
635 South Manhattan Place at Wilshire 
Los Angeles, California DRexel 2316 

















tion in acting, directing, 
atrical plant. 


source. Write for catalog. 


* SUMMER SESSION 


teachers and directors. 
professional problems. Write for details. 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Man 


YOUR DRAMA CAREER ': fe 


STAGE ¢SCREEN © RADIO 


Practical training with “‘most prolific play produc- 
ing organization in America.” 


Intensive six weeks course in essentials of 
dramatic arts. Six units University of California credit. For admission, 
two years college work required. Course of particular value to 
New inspiration and fresh viewpoint on 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director... 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE © PASADENA @ CALIFORNI 


Professional instruc- 
teaching and technical. 
Experience before paying audiences in $650,000 the- 
Playhouse, now in 24th year, 
developed more talent for screen than any other 















stock. 





On Boston’s lovely South Shore 





acting, 


Opportunity 


for 10 talented apprentices to appear professionally 
in a theatre which has had sixteen years of summer 


Those selected will appear in 8 recent Broadway 
successes before talent scouts, managers, and those 
who can help you professionally. Also lectures in 
make-up, 
beginning June 21 for those who wish to earn part expenses in exchange for services 
around the theatre. Write for information, stating background 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


playwriting. Several openings 


has 


VICTOR MAT 
in RKO’s No, No, 
One of the hundreds 
have gone from the 
house to successful 
reers, Victor Mat 
attracted profession 
tention through his 
at the Playhouse. 


GOODMAN scuoor oro 
MEMORIAL THEAT! 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph. D., Heod 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Heed 


ACTING 
PRODUCTION 
DESIGN 


Acctadited: Certificate and B. F. A. Degret 
Repertory Theatre for Advanced Student 


For information address: 
Lovise Dale Spoor, Registrar, Dept. TA 














° sc 
Alviene «3: Theatre 
(46th Year.) Acting, Teaching, Directing, 


Speech Arts, Playwriting, Personality 
Building, Music 


DRAMA «= DANCE . OPERA 


Career courses cover Stage — Screen — Radio 
— Television — and Stock Theatre Work — 
Six appearances in each play produced. 


Alviene students have the advantage of being seen in 
prominent roles by interested talent scouts 


Many Alviene Graduates Now Stars 








For Catalog apply: Secretary Montaire 
66 West 85 St., New York City 











RADIO-STAGE 


MOTION PICTURES 


(j= professional and practical training has 

gained us 50 years of national recognition 
Instruction by large staff of recognized authori- 
ties in Radio Announcing « Acting - Directing - 
Writing - Stage Acting and Directing - Motion 
Picture Acting. Public stage performances pre- 
sented regularly by our students 


Diplomas and Degrees 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER WRITE 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
of DRAMA and RADIO 


Fine Arts Building, Michigan 
Congress, Chicago, Illinois 


near 


Dept. 20, 











GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE, CHICAGO 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICA 


| STAGE. SCREEN-RADI 


24 YEARS of STARMA 
CLARK GABLE, MARSHA 
HUNT among those 


Also Anne Baxter with John Barry 
more in “The Great Profile” 











JEFFREY LYNN, trained 











ENROLLMENT NOW OPEN 
For WINTER SESSION 
Summer Session, July 7-Aug. 12 
DAY, EVENING & SHORT COURSES 
Intensive Training, Moderate Tuition 
@ Cultural preparation for all careers 
@ Personality development thru motion 

pictures @ Saturday Children's school. 
@ WEEKLY PUBLIC PRODUCTIONS 


Voice Recording. Free Auditions 
7S & of last year’s class now engaged inthe profession. 


IRVINE STUDIO FOE TRE 


5 West 67th St., New York EN. 2-3345 
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The Actors Workshop’ * 
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Quoting from one of the show’s hit-tunes, 
Mrs. Coniff advises, “Hunting for a better 
Bi figure ends happily with foundations by 
™ Maiden Form because—as | often tell my 
girls—Maiden Form provides a perfect an- 
swer to every figure-problem.”’ 


Take your cue from the experienced Ward- 
"Hrobe Mistress who plays such an important 
part in glamorizing the girls for so many of 
George Abbott's smart shows. Le: Maiden 
Form’s individualized brassieres, girdles and 
*Once-Overs” help you, too. in your hunt 
for better figure- lines! 








3 ( 
food <2 *“Inter-Lude” brassiere with adjust- 
ha ‘ able back and adjustable shoulder 
S\ e' straps fits to a fraction of an inch and 
.? ives lovely classic rounded lines— 
a 1.00 and $1.50; shownwith*Curtsy” 
( two-way-stretch pantie te No 
4 _A x \1323 (regular girdle No. 1303) $1.00 
. Ae 
Degree: | S \ 
Student Pe 
TA 
HICAGO f f 
CA 
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/ 
*'Once-Over” with *”Allegro” f | 
A JIL brassiere top for smart “outlift”’ f | | 
se & well as “uplift,” lengthened if 
AA torso and slimmer hips, all in one 1 ] 
smooth piece—$5.00 and $7.50 ; 
Send for free Foundation Style d 
Booklet TA: Maiden Form Bras- fa 
were Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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The Nantucket 
Playors 


NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 
Fourth Season 


BERTRAM YARBOROUGH, Director 


Offers to ¢ limited number of students, « compre- | 
hensive course in theatre technique, and | 
practical training with its professional company 


Recognized Faculty Moderate Tuition 
Season — July and August 
Apply by letter to 
Josephene Bender, Business Manager 
242 College Avenue S.E. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


| 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Middlebury, Vermont 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 
First Apprentice Theatre in America 
Annual Summer Theatre Season 
June 23 to August 31 


A limited number of Apprentices will be accepted 


TWO THEATRES: 


THE PLAY MIDDLEBURY, VT 


HOUSE, ; 
CASINO THEATRE, LAKE BOMOSEEN, VT. 
A hit play will be presented each 
important ¢ 


week, all the 
oles being played by the Apprentices. 


A few of the plays presented /ast summer were: 
“Hay Fever,” “What A 
Henry,” “Yes, My Darling Daughter. 


Life,” “Springtime for 


For booklet, address the Secretary, Room 605 


VERMONT APPRENTICE THEATRE 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Circle 5-6467 











At Beautiful CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
On the Historic Monterey Coast of California 


GOLDEN BOUGH SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
June 30— August 30 


Director, EDWARD GERHARD KUSTER, lately 
director of American and British plays 
and coach for MAX REINHARDT in his 
WORKSHOP OF THE THEATRE in 
HOLLYWOOD 


WORK and PLAY in the three theatres, on 

the shores and among the pines and cypresses 

of one of America’s most fascinating summer 
communities — the American Riviera 


Address inquiries to THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
CARMEL PLAYHOUSE, CARMEL, CALIF. | 








B? GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 

Gloucester, Mass. 
22nd Season 
June 28 to Aug. 30 
ACTING * MENSENDIECK = PRODUCTION 
and related courses 
Weekly Public Performances 


For booklet address: 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 

















Summer Session 
of its Kind! 


Summer Theatre Course (6 
weeks) and Radio Drama W ork- 
shop (4 weeks) taught under the 
same roof by nationally recognized 
instructors. Intelligent development 
of your dramatic talent; all phases of 
radio work. Complete facilities for 
theatre and radio production. Begins 
June 23. 





Write today for descriptive bulletin 


THEATRE SCHOOL of the 
LAKE SHORE COMMUNITY PLAYERS 


I 1584 North Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





























26th Year 


ACTING ® DIRECTING ® 
TEACHING ® STAGECRAFT ® 
SPEECH ® RADIO ® TELEVISION 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in 
Little Theatre, Rockefeller Center and 
BROADWAY THEATRE 


Day and Evening Classes 
Separate Children’s Department 


Spring Term begins April 2 






















Summer Sessions in New York City 










ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
Radio City 


Avenue, New York 





630 Fifth 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


The Only | 











JASPER 
DEETER 


WILL CONDUCT A 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ACTING 


July 7- August 16, 1941 


Address: 


Hedgerow Theatre 
School Committee Chairman 
Moylan, Pa. 





























PERRY-MANSFIELD 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
intensive 2 months’ course in 
Acting — Dancing — Production 
Teachers’ Training Course in Dance 


The Workshop cast and crew will make 
a short tour of the mountain towns, play- 
ing barns, schoolhouses and University 
theatres. 





For leaflet: Perry-Mansfield 
Fenimore Road at Cornell 
Scarsdale, New Y ork 























! Ben Cutler 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
featuring 
VIRGINIA HAYS 


at the piano 


and a distinguished 
Continental show with 


KEITH CLARK.....Mystifier 
CAPPELLA & BEATRICE Dancers 
ROLLY ROLLS 


Reservations: 


Rambow 
1) oom » 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


Comedian 


Clirele 5-9000 
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7. 
easy as this |The Hawaiian Room at the Hotel Lexing- 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and “Hotel Roosevelt”... He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 


say 


sageway, direct to the Roosevelt lobby 
... Time-saving convenience and com- 
plete comfort . . . Satisfying meals... 
Attractive rooms with shower, $4.00 — 


with tub and shower, from $4.50. 


GUY LOMBARDO AND HiS 
ROYAL CANADIANS IN THE GRILL 


Ro HOTEL 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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The Nightclub B “at 


ON again the nightclubs scooped the 
theatre by introducing New York to 
Carmen Amaya, flamenco dancer extraordi- 
nary, at the Beachcomber (1634 Broad- 
way). Trailing clouds of glory from Spain, 
South America and Mexico, she brings in her 
dancing a special brand of fire and fury. | 
Here in its pure folk form is the dance — 
sometimes literally the same music, choreog- 
raphy, castanet beats — which Argentina 
refined into her own elegant, international 
style. Carmen Amaya’s guitar-playing and 
dancing family is an important part of the 
show, as is the Spanish audience shouting 
enthusiastic encouragement at every turn. 


Another nightclub that plays host to new- 
comers — this time young singers — is Ar- 
mando’s (54 E. 55). This excellent restau- 
rant is equally popular at luncheon, the 
cocktail hour, dinner and after theatre. 


The Rainbow Room at Rockefeller Center, 
the Persian Room at the Plaza, the Em- 
pire Room at the Waldorf and the Iridium 
Room at the St. Regis are four evening spots 
which can always be counted on for enter- 
tainment as elegant as their names. If you 
watch carefully you will be able to pick up at 
some time such headliners as Paul Draper, 
the De Marcos, Sheila Barrett, Eddie Duchin, 
Jane Pickens, John Hoysradt, Yvette, or 
even a sleek ice-show. 


Among the hotels which specialize in getting 
audiences into their theatre seats on time are 
the Sherry Netherland with its Curtain 
Dinner, and the Algonquin with its recently 
inaugurated Theatre Buffet. Sardi’s (234 
W. 44) can also be counted on to keep cur- 
tain time conscientiously in mind. The 
Piccadilly Bar has its own specialty: that 
is satisfying audience thirsts quickly and 
efficiently between acts on the street of hits. 


For those people who want to be abroad, at 
home, there are restaurants and nightclubs 
with every foreign accent imaginable right 
here in New York. At Ruby Foo’s (161 E. 
64 and 240 W. 52) excellent Chinese food is 
the order of the day. For Spanish enthusiasts 
EI Chico (80 Grove) supplies food and enter- 
tainment. Benito Collada, the proprietor, | 
is on the lookout for talent in every Latin 
country, and his discoveries include Monna 
Montes, the dancer, now at the Metropoli- 
tan. As French as the Paris from which it 
came is Herbert Jacoby’s Le Ruban Bleu 
(4 E. 56), although the entertainment is 
likely to be international, and always some- 





thing special. Elsie Houston first appeared 
here, and other high spots have been Casper 
| Reardon, Jimmy Daniels, Paula Lawrence. 


ton offers, appropriately enough, Hawaiian 
| entertainment, hula and all. 


| George White’s Gay White Way (200 W. 
| 48) needs no other description than its name. 
|Ann Pennington heads the lavish stage 
show, which is often enhanced by having 
Mr. White himself as master of ceremonies. 


Whether Norman Bel Geddes is designing a 
play, an icebox or a restaurant, the result is 
always distinguished. The restaurant La 
Rue (45 E. 58) bears witness to this, with its 
luxuriant Geddes interior lending magic to 
its fine meals. 


Sawdust Trail (44th 
Street off Broadway) opening any minute 
now, will embody the most spectacular 
features of the Bowery, the Gay Nineties 
and the Music Hall. With twenty years’ 
experience in vaudeville behind him, billed 
as ‘Sir James Dwyer’, he plans to help vaude- 


Jimmy Dwyer’s 








ville back to life, and has already booked 








many oldtime favorites for his show. 








o A RISING | 
BROADWAY 





Because you are ‘“‘on the job" ealy | 
and late, you will find the convey | 
ience of Pare Vendome especially 
attractive. 


CONVENIENCE of location isa 
feature of Parc Vendome. Iti | 
“just a step'’ from every place d 
importance — theatres, shops, he 
tels, clubs and the Midtown Cal 
district. A home for active people 


— at Value" Rentals. 





Spacious 3-Room Suite 





aa ££ — =e 

































G 
1 
Extras at Parc Vendome i. 
or hotel service 
vete garden swimming pool (free 
tenants) . ing 
maid service . . . 
fine shops. Gas for cooking and 


APARTMENTS OF 
land 3 ROOMS 


Some care Newly 
ond Fauitlessly Fur 
nished. Also 67. 


are Room Suites. 


Vendom 


57th STREET — Just West of Broodea? 
Telephone: Circle 7-6990 


WM. A. WHITE & SONS, 4s# 


Established 1868 
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Dramatic Workshoyz ROY INCETOWN 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 5 Erww PiscaTOR, Director Studio of Drama 
Director, REGINALD GOODE 


| ‘earn? ACTING 


complete two year training for professional theatre 





i 


Where the Untalented Are Rejected 




















Directing Technique: ERW!IN PISCATOR. JAMES LIGHT R ° ld G Th 
Acting Training, Dance, Speech, Make-up: STELLA ADLER, MARIA LEY egina oode eatre 
- MARIAN RICH, ALICE HERMES, ERNST FERAND Clinton Hollow, New York 
Practica GERTRUD VON ECKARDT, VINCENZO CELLI (Two Hours from Broadway ) 
Application ; 
Stagecraft and Design: MORDECA! GORELIK, PAUL ZUCKER, A. FEDER EIGHTH SEASON SUMMER STOCK 
of study and ae HAROLD BURRIS-MEYER, HANS SONDHEIMER 
ired in the 
ies of the Work- Playwriting: JOHN GASSNER, THERESA HELBURN, CARL ZUCKMAYER 15 Weeks—15 Plays 
shop, and the stimulus EDMUND FULLER 
of contact with pro- ‘ June 2—Sept. 15 
Musical-Dramatic Stage: HANNS EISLER, JASCHA HORENSTEIN 
fessional actors is ; : 
provided in a — The only theatre in America where a 
THE aan. wine _— H. CLARK, Chairman, Guest Speakers, Broadway success is produced every 
Marc Connelly, Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Lillian Hellman, Sidney Kingsley week with all the leading parts played 
STUDIO Lincoln Kirstein, Garrett Leverton, Robert Lewis, Lynn Riggs, Cornelia by STUDENTS. Unique opportunity 
THEATRE Ottis Skinner, Virgil Thomson, Morris Watson, Stark Young Hf| Hl for acquiring practical acting experience 
Attendance at current productions through the courtesy of: Elmer Rice, Robert £ under Professional Direction. 
Sherwood, S. N. Behrman, The Theatre Guild pote team gh ae Sponsored by Leading Producnee 
‘ ¢ u 
‘early o 
“. FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22 penne 
Catalogue on request. Applications now being accepted. Auditions by appointment. Registrar, Reginald Goode Theatre 
n isa , . ALT NT, NEW YORK 
ta 66 West 12th Street ALgonquin 4-2585 New York City mataaahetngy -™ 
™ d ( Mailing Address) 
, hee — eRe : «Rana — tas 
Sines ° . 
eople —NORMAN BRACE announces his 1941 Summer Season in Vermont at— 


| | ietsHBorHoop || MIDDLEBURY PLAYHOUSE 


AND THE 


vei «7 LAKE BOMOSEEN CASINO 


THEATRE — 
, ili Sg a_i ~ 


offers two years’ 4 
; ; eas ~~ we : wl 
intensive training (, We 4 cg 9: ‘ 
in theatre technics 


THE FIRST APPRENTICE THEATRE IN AMERICA 





Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
Tel.: BRy 9-9766 

















See ee ew ee ee ee ee eS ee 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO + 


24 YEARS of STARMAKING 
CLARK GABLE, MARSHA 
HUNT among those trained. 


Also Anne Baxter with John Barry- 
more in “The Great Profile” 





Ten Weeks Annual Summer Theatre Season, June 23 to August 31 


A smal! number of talented Apprentices will be accepted to appeer professionally each week at both thestres 
before talent scouts, producers and critics. Performances and rehearsals, no classes. Those accepted as Senior 
Apprentices will play leading roles; others accepted as Junior Apprentices wil! pley supporting roles 


JEFFREY ee 
LYNN ~ trained exclusively by Irvine Studios 


ENROLL for SPRING SESSION 


SUMMER SESSION 


July Tth te August 12th 

DAY, EVENING & SHORT COURSES 
Intensive Training, Moderate Tuition 
@ Cultural preparation for all careers 
© Personality development thru motion 
pictures . mm sgl Cy school 
1 © Voice R di 

; ® WEEKLY PUBLIC PRODUCTIONS 


% of last year’s class now engaged inthe profession 


{IRVINE STUDIO FRE at ae 
15 West 67th St., New York EN. 2-3345 





& _ of the plays p ted last were: “Night Must Fall,’ “Hay Fever,” 
My Darling Daughter,"" ‘What A Life,” “Springtime For Henry,” 
“The Silver Cord,” Personal Appearance,"’ “The Shining Hour,” “Penny Wise.” 
The plays will be directed by MAURICE McRAE, who has been directing plays for the THEATRE GUILD and 
the AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS for many years. Mr. McRae has directed, taught or acted 
with such stars as Lynn Fontenne, Alfred Lunt, Edward G. Robinson, Judith Anderson, Laura Hope Crews 
Pauline Lord, Betty Field, Ezra Stone, Margalo Gillmore, Rouben Mamoulian, Eric Linden, and many others 











For Descriptive Booklet and information, eddress Mr. Brace, Director 


VERMONT SUMMER THEATRES 


_—Office: Room 605 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK Circle 5-6467 
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AZ) A ARO). THE ACTORS’ WORKSHOP 
ANDRIUS JILINSKY, Director 
SUMMER PLAYHOUSE j 
Public Performances By Students TEACHING STAFF 
citi 
Big Lake, by Lynn Riggs Acting Andrius Jilin, 
THEATRE SCHOOL ‘ March 3, 5, 7, 8 Vera Selovton™ 
12th Season . Mary Hunter 
etn age Martine, by Jean-Jacques Bernard Directing yor At Jilinsky 
rWO THEATRES March 24, 26, 28, 29 ‘ Gretchen Daly } 
MELT Sizes =4., Director Three One-Act Plays, by Chekhov sme Nadine pceuil 
April 14, 16, 18, 19 Speech ange E. Hyams 
Make- ; 
® Students play with this fa- A Comedy of Rogues, by H. Bragdon nies Dhar i 
mous professional Stock April 28, 30, May 2, 3 Applied Art George Pons 
’ h k. 
Co, and stars each wee 330 East 56th Street, New York City 
a Students also play in the Catalogue on request Plaza 8-076) I 
Junior Stock Co. nightly. en re _ 

O f LIMITED EN = : 
eae reo (ITN [MARIAN RICH 
ROLLMENT has resulted in an un- GOOD Vi 1\ SCHOOL OF DRAMA R 
usually high percentage of profes- \ 
sional engagments for our students. Vi I Vi ORI 4 l l HE 4 l KE TRAINING FOR THE \ 

VISITING STARS MAURICE GNESIN, Ph. D., Head 
Katharine Hepburn Henry Hull MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistont Head 
Elissa Landi Isabel Jewell ACTING SPEAKING VOICE 
Ernest Truex Penny Singleton : 
Florence Reed Buddy Ebsen PRODUCTION An actor's voice is his most im A 
Madge Evans Glenda Farrell wa H 
Mitzi Green Conrad Nagel DESIGN portant medium. Stark Young 
Libby Holman Ezra Stone Accredited: Certificate and B.F. A. Degree Private and Class Instruction 
Violet Heming Ethel Waters Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students Intensive Summer Courses 
John Beal Bert Wheeler eciitieaiittiiaiaitaain A 
@ Write for booklet a... = orn ert Dent. ao " For information G 
MAN MEM IAL THEATRE, CHICAGO 
IVORYTON SCHOOL of the THEATRE £9 W. 56th St, N.Y. C. Co, 5-584 St 
Ivoryton, Connecticut ART INSTITUTE-OF CHICAGO 
26th Year STAGE eSCREEN eRADIO Daz 
ee Practical traini ith “ lific pl duc- 7 
STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO ing ergunication in America.” Protections nates. | 
Acting, Directing, Teachin tion in acting, directing, teaching and technical. TI 
Courses in Effective Reooak Experience before paying audiences in $650,000 the. 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in a ea 
Little Theatre, Rockefeller Center and source. Write for catalog. = 
ea Sense MARY MASON * SUMMER SESSION Intensive six weeks course in essentials d IC 


Day and Evening Classes in the Broadway revival of dramatic arts. Six units University of California credit. For admission, 
Separate Children’s Department Charley's Aunt two years college work required. Course of particular value 
teachers and directors. New inspiration and fresh viewpoint om 


















































SUMMER SESSIONS IN NEW YORK Mary Mason is one of professional problems. Write for details. 
July 1-August 11; August 11-30 eleven Playhouse people ¢ 
: 4 Pes itis | who are appearing in 
Spin Tom eas ip? ecu’ PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
this is written. 
ee aaa eS GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director...CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York | 33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE © PASADENA ® CALIFORNIA q 
RA LAER FP ATES ALLIEN Yc AIBC TE DE BA ERNELED EE ARBEIT SS BRIBES it 
RICE rn FANNY BRADSHAW 
and SCHOOL | 
ENTERPRISES SPEECH AND ACTING 
. » RADIO 
Oak Biuffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. Academy STAGE SCREEN R 
July, August 30th year ' Individual and Group Work 
1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE oF Theatre Arts ann Music | Many Students Now on Broadway 
a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in United | e 
States. fy . | . 
b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students offers compiete training in | ‘Th 
e excellence of your pupils proves 
&. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE D —_ > —Radio— Musi your teaching to be intelligent, thor- 
Theatre Workshop Pi rama reen adio usic - gene 
a Dancing, Interpretation, Directing, } ough, and inspired 
Weekly program including plays, scenes and Drama Students Taught Personally Cornelia Otis Skinner 
The Bandbox Theatre (Intimate Playhouse by Guy Bates Post e ; 
ae cies eaten — DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
name Oe adjustment, Broadcasting, An Death coup Gay tamnes Vente THEATRE STUDIO : 
3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS F pape eng 58 West 57th Street, New York City 
Winter address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 635 South Manhattan Place at Wilshire Cl 5-7239 Interview by appointment 
286T Clark Road, Brookline, Mass. Los Angeles, California DRexel 2316 3 
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